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Now 
these 


“wild frontiers” 


are tamed 


in the laboratory! 


= specialists say grasses and legumes are 
now at about the same stage of development 
as open pollinated corn was 50 years ago. It is 
generally conceded that most of the improved 
varieties grown today are selected from the 
“wild.” 

‘Take the standard time-tested Sudan grass, 
introduced shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury. Recent introductions of Sudan grass, 
such as Piper, Tift, and Lahoma—all of which 
are now disease-resistant —show what research 
can do, 

But it’s only the beginning. So far only a small 
portion of the more than 6,000 known species is 
used. The vast number of unstudied grasses holds 


a treasure of desirable characteristics that could 
be “bred out” into usable grassland plants 


The scientists who search for new germ plasm 
and transfer and blend it from grass to grass 
legume to legume—are staking out a new frontier 
They're insuring the future of grassland farming 
by improving crops today. 

New Holland, in turn, plans and builds new and 
improved grassland machines to handle today’s 
bigger and better crops. And always with an eye 
to future demands of grassland mechanization 


New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa 


‘First in Grassland Farming’’ 
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Vo-Ag instructors suawested this versa- 
tile saw for farm shop use. Cuts circles, 
curves, straight lines in wood, metal, 
composition, ete. Will cut a 2x4. Makes 
its own starting hole on inside cuts. Air 
stream blows sawdust off guide line. 

Blades quick and easy to change. Pistol 

grip for cool handling and high sawing 

accuracy. This is not a cheap vibrator 
type, but has a powerful especially built 
universal AC/DC 115 V. Motor with 

Oilite bearings and hardened steel 

gears to achieve reciprocal cutting ac- 

tion. 

Order 1535-D500 Dalton Electric Saw (incl. 6 
blades) wt. 6 Ib. Reg. Price $48; NASCO special 
price $43.20 

7536-D401 Six extra Coarse Tooth Wood 

Cutting Blades 


$1.80 
Order 7537-D402 Six extra Fine Tooth Wood Cut 
ting Blades $1.80 


NASCO Proudly Presents 
New Garver 
Super Series Babcock Testers 


Scientifically designed by Garver electronics 
engineers, the “Super” series represents the 
ultimate in Babcock testers. Garver “Supers” 
have everything, and they duplicate or exceed 
the performance of testers costing much more. 

Construction is heavy cast aluminum; test- 
ers are dynamically balanced for smooth oper- 
ation. They start fast but smoothly, without a 
trace of jerk to injure menisci or bottles 

Outstanding features include 
Variable speed control 
Dual starting speeds for light and heavy loads 
Fingertip stopping brake 
Thermostatic heat control 
Dual switches for motor and heater 
Mounted Thermometer 


Pilot light that goes on whenever heater or 
motor is on 

“Visiscope”’, the unique electric speed indicator, 
the most accurate known. 


Control units and switches are housed in heavy 
cast aluminum box atop tester lid. All models 
are wired for 110-120 volta, 60 cycles (other 
voltages and frequencies available at slight ex- 
tra cost) and operate by a single cord. Hand 
and combination band-electric models also avail- 


able. Sizes from 8 to 36 bottles for 6” or 6” 
glassware. Fach unit guaranteed 

MODEL SIZE PRICE 
Super 666 24 Bottle $158.00 
Super 66 86 Bottle 159.50 
Super 649 12 Bottle 9” 167.560 
Super 559 24 Bottle 9” 169.00 
Super 699 36 Bottle 9” 170.50 


Check N ASCO First 


DAIRY 
SCALE 


NEW 


One adjustable 
with 


pointer gives ex 
single revolu 
tion No double- polnter, 
ble-revolution confusion Bold 
black figures stand out. Big 7 


Inch dial and all parts are er- 
mor-finished rust, 
scratching. etc Pelouze Scales 
tay accurate through years of 
precision service 
Order B1-40 40 lb. capacity 

(pli 10 Ib, pall wt.) in 
0 Ib $5.79 
Order B2-60 60 Ib. capacity (plus 15 lb. pall wt.) in 
2/10 tb $5.79 
NASCO 
CHAMPION 
ALL-BRASS 
KNAPSACK 
SPRAYER 
$31.80 

Sprays insecti- 

cide, weed kill- 

ers, paint, oil, 

acid—-just about 

anything—as a 

fine mist or a 

$0-ft. stream. 


in sturdy pressure 
No dangerous com- 


Uniform pressure of 200 Ib 
chamber mainta!ned by lever. 
pressed air tank. All-brass tank and working 
oe. Non-clogging filter plus agitating action. 

H-gal. cap. Shipping wt. 16 Ib. Order 
Hee 1 All-Brass Knapsack sprayer $31.80 


GALVANIZED KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
Same as above but with galvanized steel tank, 
Order H175-2 Galvanized Knapsack Sprayer 


for 
Whatever 
You 

Need 


e . for class, club, shop, lab or fleld eave 
yourself time and bother Look your NASCO 
Catalog 731 first. 06 times out of Of find 
it there. Only NASCO ay ialize n plying 
Vo-Ag Teachers, County Agent Extensk mer 
and other agricultural leaders with exact the 
specialized things you need. If you don't have 


NASCO Catalog # 41, 


write for 


NASCO 
Blue Ribbon 
Lariats 


Silk finish Yacht Ma 


nila, Extra hard lay 
36 ft. long Horn loor 
Perfectly balanced ; beau 
tiful smooth silk finish 


Solid or quick-release 
honda. Shpge wt Ib 


NASCO Elue 


Kibbon lariat with solid 


honda $4.49 
C294A NASCO Blue Ribbon Lariat with 

quick-release honda $5.49 

NASCO ROPE HALTERS 

Hand made. For training and showing, 18 feet 
best quality rope. 7-foot lead, Adjustable Kasy 
to put on. Club boys should lead calves by halter 
daily. Only halter broken calves shou be shown 
Order C68 %” rope halter, § 
Dozen $9.95 


SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT 


Can Triple Crop Production 


Sudbury’s finest equipment—widely used 
by county agents, Vog-Ag instructors, 
agricultural colleges and government de- 
partments—also farmers, nurseries, flor- 
ists. Approved for government purchase 
to supply ex-GI students. Rapid and reli 
able—for all practical purposes, these 
quick, simple tests accomplish as much as 
“4 laboratory. No knowledge of 
chemistry is needed. No 
ment required—no medicine droppers. 
Color Charts have colored acetate win- 
dows for comparing by holding alongside 
test tube so both are read with transmitted 
light. 

Everything for 200 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorous, potash and acidity 
(pH). Eight 6-oz. bottles of testing solu 
tions and two of clear water for field test- 
ing; 15 test tubes with colored corks; 
built-in test tube rack, 3 plastic funnels; 
filter papers; pure tin stirring rod. Com- 
plete, easy-to-follow directions have charts 
which show needs of 225 farm crops, 
fruits, trees, flowers, etc. In vault-type, 
welded steel, pearl finished steel case. Size 
6"x5%4"x18", Weight packed, approximate 
ly 14 lbs. 

FII-I1A deluxe Professional Soll 


exact measure- 


ONLY$29-25COMPLETE 


REFILLS AND SUPPLIES 


for deluxe Professional Kit, FI1-1A 


FiS-ta Lime, 6-02, bottle §2 50 
FiG-ib Nitrogen No, 2, 6-02, bottle 2.50 
Fi7-lo Nitrogen No. 3, 6-e2. bottle 2.50 
Fié-id Phosphorus No, 4, 6-02. bottle 7.40 
Phosphorus No. 6, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
Potash No. 6, 6-02. bottle 2.60 
P2i-ig Potash No, 7, 6-02. bottle 2.50 
F224 Test tubes with corks, oa 16 
(Specify if red, biue, yeliow or corks 
BAIk Tin Stirring red 10 


SAVE—BUY SUDBURY REFILLS IN QUANTITY 


« 
Lime F 


juarte; 7) “No. 2. Mite 

3. Preepher No Fine Mo. 
Potash Ho 6 Fotaeh ‘ art 66.4 
Galions; shipped direct from factory des 
Per gallon $20 45 


National Agricultural Supply 


FORT ATKINSON, 


WISCONSIN 
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Jasper Tweed 


Ta 


“Tm five feet seven, why?” 


Coming Events 


April 23-27—Third American Film 
Assembly, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

May 3-4—5th National Land Judging 
School and Contest, State Fairgrounds, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 23-25—American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association Convention, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago. 

June 11-15—Florida State FFA Con- 
vention, Peabody Auditorium, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

June 12-15—F lock Selection and Pul- 
lorum Testing School, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, la. 

June 17-20—Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
ean Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

June 25-28—Agricultural Institute of 
Canada Annual Meeting, Toronto, Ont. 

June 28-30—7th Annual Fertilizer 
Conference, Pacific Northwest, Yakima, 
Wash. 

July 9-12—Florida State Vo-Ag 
Teachers’ Conference, Princess Issena 
Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

July 15-18—Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of American Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, State College, Pa. 

July 20-23—State FFA Convention, 
Jackson's Mill, W. Va. 

September 29-October 6—44th Na 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
la. 


We Goofed! 


In the March issue of Better 
Farming Methods, two “Coming 
Events” were erroneously listed. 
Here are the corrected dates. 

July 22-28 — National Farm 
Safety Week. 

October 15-18—National FFA 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

We stand corrected. Our apolo- 
gies for misleading our readers. 
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Soil Conservationists, Farmers Home Adminis- 
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ON THE COVER 


Robert “Bob” Howey, Sycamore, Ill, has long been a worker in vocational 
education, having served as president of the Illinois Vocational Agricul 
tural Teachers’ Association and as regional vice president of the NVATA 
before being elected president of the organization. With him on the cover 
is the president of the Sycamore FFA chapter, Alvin Quitno 
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The welcome mat is alwavs out for 
Herbert Riley in rural homes in the 


Muncie, Ind., area 


He’s a service foreman for Indiana Bell 
‘Telephone Co. and his job is to continually 
improve the quality and performance of 
rural telephone service 
work 


Herb enjoys his 
Born on a farm, he now operates 


53 acres near Muncie. He savs: 


“I can't help but be sympathetic to the 


problems of rural folks because I have had 
the same problem: 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Herbert Riley (right), telephone service foreman, talks over new developments in rural telephones with Don Riggin, at the Riggin dairy farm 


Herb’s a welcome visitor on the farm 


In the 13 years he has been on his pr 
ent job, he has seen rural telephones almost 
triple in his area. He has helped convert 
all the rural telephones to dial operation 
Now he is bringing special telephone con 
veniences to farms around Muncie —like 
intercommunication service between 


house, farm barn and dairy barn 


Herb has devoted 42 years of his life to 
improving telephone service. Thousands of 
men and women in Bell System rural area 
work continually toward the same goal 
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Coterpiliar Tractor Co 
Dept. BF46, Peorio, iil 


Send of ‘Tires or Tracks.”’ 
Nome... 

Address 
City 
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ORDER COPIES 
OF THIS NEW 
BOOKLET TODAY 
FOR YOUR GROUP 


The Pleasure Was Ours... 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for mailing the extra copy 
'of Better Farming Methods in which 
you had kindly pnblished an article 
written by J. Francis Cooper of Gaines- 
ville, Fla., concerning my experiences 
here in Palm Beach county, Florida. 

Too often people do not stop to con- 
sider the services of men who are in the 
Extension Service, therefore, | am very 
grateful that your pubiication has taken 
|the time to tell a brief story of the 
| activities of some county agents and vo- 
|eational agricultural teachers——M. U. 
|Mounts, county agricultural agent, 
| Gainesville, Fla. 


A Classmate Comments .. . 


Dear Herb: 

| Lvread with great interest your editorial 
|on the “Market Spread” in the February 
\issue of Better Farming Methods, and 
| want you to know that we here at the 
Grain Exchange thought it was well done. 
We feel that it is something that should 
be given more attention. 

| Certainly Point 3 is one that is so 
easily overlooked and one that probably 
all of us should be more concerned about. 
Again let me say I think it is a job well 
done.—Alvin W. Donahoo, educational 


| director, Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


FACTS ABOUT 
EFFICIENT FARMING 


“Tires or Tracks for Your Farm?” is the 
name of this factual booklet just off the 
press... and it answers this often-asked 
question. 


Told in “Tires or Tracks” are facts on 
how CAT* track-type Tractors can sub- 
stantially reduce fuel costs... help you 
accomplish more... avoid the annoy- 
ance of getting stuck.. 
costs 


. Save on labor 
Recommended reading for 4H, 
vocational agriculture, young farmers 
and adult farmer groups. Order a supply 
of booklets for your group today... 
there's no charge, of course. See your 
Caterpillar Dealer — use the coupon 
above, or write, giving us the complete 
details, 


CATERPILLAR Co., Promta, USA 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar ond (ot ore Regutered 


Editor's Note: Al Donahoo is a personal 
friend and classmate of mine from Iowa 
| State College days. Thanks, Al, for tak- 
ling time from a busy schedule to write 
me a note.—Editor 


A Needle in the Ham... 


Good Morning Herb! 

The “Ideas That Work" of February 
issue, 1956, on page 76 is one of the 
silliest statements I have ever seen in a 
magazine designed to help educators. 

“Vaccination” in the ham is not ad- 
| vocated let alone the idea that an edu- 
cator would attempt to convey to boys 
that immunization is a mere mechanical 
technique without any emphasis on 
health of animal, vaccine used, diagnosis 
or indication. I am sure “interest would 
remain high” during such a demonstra- 
| tion. I am sure if I had a few needles 
pointed towards my ham that my interest 
would be high. 

I can't realize how Better Farming 
Methods would pay $5 for such a 
stupid idea, let alone the ignorance of 
an educator to pursue such activities — 
John B. Herrick, extension veterinarian, 
Iowa State College 


| Steady, boy! Keep the blood pressure 
| down to where it won't bother the ulcer. 
| I'm glad you dropped me a note on this 


demonstration. Others, too, have objected 
to it. It is helpful to have experienced 
workers, such as yourself, call such to 
our attention.—Editor 


Likes Helpful Booklets . . . 


Dear Sir, 

Finding the right teaching aid at the 
right time is like panning gold. You have 
to pan about a ton of gravel to get an 
ounce of gold. Your Helpful Booklets 
section surely does reduce the labor 
involved in putting things in File 13 
(wastebasket). In fact, it brings the job 
down to where it’s merely a job of 
sorting out the best. I like your magazine 
and especially your Helpful Booklets 
section.—Mike Cordrey, vo-ag instruc- 
tor, Mount Victory, O. 


A Letter from Israel... 
Dear Mr. Schaller: 


Thank you ever so much for the list 
of visual aids. I am interested mainly in 
film strips for our school 

I am enclosing those I am interested 
in acquiring. Could you be of any help? 

I don’t know the addresses and also 
wonder if such strips could be received 
as donated by the various companies. 
I would be very grateful for your as- 
sistance. 

Hoping I am not troubling you too 
much and looking forward to your reply 
I am Alexander Ephrat, farm 
mechanics instructor, Afekim, Israel. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Ephrat’s request 
for various film strips has been passed 
along to the particular companies con- 
cerned. We were glad to perform this 
service for him. 


More Comment on 
Safety Insert .. . 


Dear Mr. Schaller: 

Congratulations are due you and Mr. 
Owen R. Thorpe for the timeliness and 
quality of the educational insert. Mr. 
Thorpe’s article on “Safety in the Use of 
Pesticides,” through publication in Better 
Farming Methods, has been made avail- 
able to all leaders of public agricultural 
education and extension work. The 
generous offer of the California Spray- 
Chemical Company makes further dis- 
tribution possible by these leaders. 

We are especially pleased that the dis- 
tribution to county extension agents and 
to state specialists concerned has already 
been made through the regular circula- 
tion of your magazine and we hope that 
the safety of farm people will be effec- 
tively served through the wide-spread 
dissemination and use of the safety in- 
structions. 

The cooperative extension work of the 
the USDA and the State Agricultural 
Colleges, as you know, continually gives 
strong emphasis to the safety of farm 
people in all aspects of extension work 
with farm men, women, and youth. We 
therefore particularly appreciate the 
value of sound safety education from the 
chemical industry to provide the basic 
precautions relative to the use of pes- 
ticides——-C. M. Ferguson, administrator, 
Federal Extension Service 
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Polyethylene film can help 


costly mite infestation 


Large sheets of film made from BAKELITE 
Brand Polyethylene serve as fumigant bar- 
riers in the control of mites in the high-pro- 
ducing strawberry district of Watsonville, 
Calif. Resistant to weather, these polyethyl- 
ene sheets are spre sad over the strawbe Ty 
beds to contain the fumigant and hold it in 
contact with the plants during the period 
of fumigation. 

Unaffected by most chemicals, flexible, 
and light in we ight, the polyethylene film 
provides easy handling and does not flatten 
the plants over which it is spread. The same 
type of polyethylene film can also be used 
for a very effective mulch cloth. 


Learn more about how film made of 
Bakeite Polyethylene can help you on the Visqueen” film used in fumigat 
farm—and in the market place as packaging ing strawberries on the Tom Na- 


for your produce. Write Dept. NS-16. kase farm was made by The Vis- 
¢ king Corp., Terre Haute, Ind., 


and fabricated by Neil Maclean 


DID YOU KNOW: Pipe made of BAKELITE Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif 
Polyethylene provides a new, easy, low-cost 

way to the finest farm water system. Pipe is easy 

to install with simple tools, 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation (q@ 30 East 42nd Street, New 


The term Bakexrre and the Trefoil Symbol ar registered trade-marks of UCC 
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Safflower Looks Promising 


The Utah Agricultural Experiment Station has 
conducted experiments that indicate safflower is 
worth considering as a crop for diverted acreage. 
It is especially suitable on dry farms and also is a 
crop worth while for its own sake as a source for 
marketable oil and a feed supplement rich in 
protein and oil. It has done well on irrigated land 
with adequate drainage, but only small quantities 
of water. It is as easily grown as spring wheat. 


Develop High Altitude Hen 


A new breed of chicken, called the Skyline White, 
has been developed by the Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is specifically adapted to high altitude areas, 
and is noted for fast feather growth and early growth 
for broiler production, Hens produce eggs at a heavy 
rate during fall and winter, and are very economical 
due to their smaller weight in comparison with heavy 
breeds. The breed is available to hatcheries and breed- 
ing farms this year. 


Develop Paper-Covered Wood Products 


Research at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., indicates that paper-covered low- 
grade wood shows promise of being a good siding 
material, Low-grade lumber covered with resin- 
impregnated paper can be used not only for siding, 
but for boards for house trim, cabinet partitions, 
shelving, paneling, and signboards. The paper 
cover makes possible the use of cheaper lumber. 
It masks such lumber defects as knots, pitch 
pockets, and splits. In tests the paper glued to 
pine reduced the lateral swelling 25 to 40 percent. 
The use of resin-impregnated paper makes the 
painting of coarse and defective lumber easy. On 
the other hand, paper covered wood cannot be 
resawed or planed. Thus its commercial use will 
be limited to finished products. 


Work to Develop Aphid-Resistant Alfalfa 


Work in the Entomology Research Branch of the 
USDA indicates that some varieties of alfalfa are ex- 
hibiting resistance to the yellow clover aphid. These 
are providing promising sources of strains useful in 
improving alfalfa. In preliminary observations on many 
varieties of alfalfa exposed to the pest, some have been 
only lightly infested or have been practically free from 
attack, 


Sweet Clover Helps Wheat Yields 
A survey conducted by Washington State Col- 
lege indicated that growing sweet clover ahead of 
wheat was one of the best methods of preparing 
the way for the grain crop. The survey was con- 
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ducted in Eastern Washington and Western Idaho 
Wheat yields after sweet clover the second time in 
the three-year cycle rotation, yields were up 15 
percent over the first cycle, and 25 percent when 
used the third time. Beneficial effect to sweet 
clover was due to the influence on the physical 
properties of the soil as well as the nitrogen and 
organic matter supplied. 


Study Potato Rotation 


Work at the University of Wisconsin after eight years 
of research reveals there is no good reason why potatoes 
cannot be grown in two-year rotation rather than the 
normal three years. The two-year rotation has yielded 
more potatoes from a limited acreage of potato land 
In such a rotation, an annual legume followed the yea: 
after a potato crop. 


Hog Litters Affected by Feeding 


Workers at the University of Wisconsin have 
shown through research that full feeding of gilts 
decreases litter size. Gilts on full feeding produce 
more pigs than moderately or limited fed gilts 
But more of the eggs failed to develop into em- 
bryos. Limited fed gilts produced fewer eggs but 
a larger percentage developed into embryos. Best 
results come from juggling the ration to give gilts 
full feed when it’s needed to stimulate egg produc- 
tion, then cutting them to limited feeding to in- 
crease the possible development of embryos. 


Experiment with Elephant Grass 


The Southwest Foundation for Research and Educa 
tion has been experimenting with elephant grass, first 
imported into the United States in 1913. This is a 
15-foot tall, robust, palatable perennial grass that grows 
in clumps and resembles Georgia cane or sugar cane 
It is suited for cultivation on lands which no longer can 
be used for cotton, citrus, or vegetables. It grows 
readily in soil which has become salty through frequent 
irrigation by brackish waters. It has an extremely high 
yield per acre. 


Stubble Mulch Fallow Aids Wheat Production 


Recent field trials conducted at North Platte, 
Nebr., jointly by USDA’s Agricultural Research 
Service and the Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station indicate sub-tilling to keep crop resi- 
dues on the surface of fallow land is a good prac- 
tice for light Nebraska soils. Such a practice 
resulted in better moisture infiltration into the soil 
and slightly higher yields from the following wheat 
crop. Previous research had demonstrated that 
sub-tilling, though not always advantageous to the 
crop, provides superior protection to the soil 
against wind and water erosion.—End 
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Only the kind of Phosphorus was different 


@ These 2-week-old chicks were fed identical rations 
.. . except the phosphorus source was varied. The 
left chick’s diet contained .3%, phosphorus, sup- 
plied by a dynamic new feed phosphate from Inter- 
national. The chick from the other group received 
the same amount of phosphorus, supplied by a dif- 
ferent commercial source. 

The graphic results, shown above, help explain 
why constant checks are made of biological avail- 
ability as standard procedure at International’s 
research laboratory. 

All phosphorus sources are continuously com- 
pared for usability by poultry and livestock. Run- 
ning control is kept of every International Miner- 
als’ product — a unique program in the industry. 

Benefits of this thorough and long-standing re- 
search are significant if you have a part in the 
manufacture of modern feeds. 


They include the development of new feed phos 
phorus products which are from 2 to 4 times more 
effective nutritionally than some sources previously 
used .. . supply “harder working” phosphates that 
meet the stepped-up requirements of our livestock 
and poultry today. 


“Four Things You 


FREE Phosphorus Booklet 
Should Know About 


for reference or classroom use 
Phosphorus”. Informa 


ER. 
tive. Non-commercial 
Discusses increasing 
importance and bene alernational 
fits of phosphorus 
Gives deficiency symp 
toms. Free by writing 
to address below 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


the Nation's Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Increase Vo-Ed Funds 


Vo-ed funds in the fiscal year 
ahead are almost sure to be at 
the maximum allowed under 
present law, or $29,267,081. 


That amount had been all but 
assured at press time by a favor- 
able vote of the House. 

Vo-ag’s share in the total 
would be somewhat more than 
one-third, or 
$10,241,610, 

The House 
action would 
provide $2,- 
767,081 more 
than has been 
available for 
vocational edu- 
cation in the 
present fiscal 
year (ending June 30.) And the 
amount available this year has 
been $5 million more than last. 

Congress is being more gen- 
erous with vocational training 
funds than has been recom- 
mended by the Administration. 
The government’s Budget Bu- 
reau did not recommend an in- 
crease last year nor this. 

You can add to the $29 mil- 
lion-plus voted by the House 
another $7,138,331 for voca- 
tional training. This latter fig- 
ure represents a “permanent” 
appropriation that comes along 
each year. Only way it could 
be tossed out is through special 
action by the Congress. This is 
not expected in an election year. 

The Congress no longer appro- 
priates money for indefinite 
periods, but some “permanent” 
funds approved in past years 
still persist. 
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Jay Richter 


ASHINGTO 


By Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


Extend Vo-Ed Training? 


Another vocational training 
note concerns legislation (S 
3271) that has been introduced 
by Senators Monroney and Kerr, 
Oklahoma Democrats. 


Their bill would authorize 
Congress to appropriate $10 
million in additional Office of 
Education funds for vocational 
training. The money would be 
earmarked for special training 
in science and mathematics to 
help meet manpower needs in 
those fields. 

The Monroney-Kerr action 
grows out of mounting concern 
that this country is falling far 
behind Russia in training young 
people for scientific and tech- 
nical work. Especially worried 
about the nation’s lagging supply 
of scientists and technicians are 
land-grant college officials. They 
have been mum about the Mon- 
roney-Kerr legislation. 

Although the land-grant folks 
may not oppose a special train- 
ing fund in the vo-ed field, they 
plan a “broader” approach to 
the problem of manpower needs. 


Midwest Gets Attention 


Political interest here is cen- 
tered on the Midwest. It is there 
that Democrats are hoping to 
make their big gains—on Capitol 
Hill, if not against Ike. 


In the 12-state Midwestern 
area of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota the Republicans have 
eight Senate seats going on the 


election block, Democrats one. 

With those statistical odds in 
their favor, plus what they de- 
scribe as “widespread farm un- 
rest”, the Democrats figure they 


can make substantial Senate 
gains. Some Republicans agree. 

Both parties look on the farm 
issue as the main one in the Mid- 
west. It is generally agreed that 
Ike’s decision to run again will 
help GOP lawmakers up for re- 
election—and also will help Mr. 
Benson. Some Republican law- 
makers, previously opposed to 
the Benson program, have been 
shifting over toward the Admin- 
istration view on agriculture. 
But most of those who have 
fought Benson policies in the 
past continue to do so. They 
feel they must, in order to win 
in November. 


Vote on Trip-Leasing 


The trip-leasing issue was 
headed for what may be a final 


decision as this issue went to 
press. 


The Senate was about to con- 
sider S. 898, a bill that would 
specifically deny to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the 
authority to limit back hauls of 
agricultural products. 

Farm groups were turning on 
the pressure to clip the ICC 
wings. Chances looked fair that 
they could do it. 

Trip-leasing legislation has 
been the center of controversy 
for about three years. A meas- 
ure to deny ICC the authority 
to limit the duration of truck 
leases to a minimum of 30 days 
was introduced in the House and 
passed by a substantial majority 
in 1953. ICC, since then, has 
postponed the effective date of 
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Twentieth Century Hatchery’s new solar 
laying house at New Washington, Ohio, 
is owned and operated by Francis F. Blum 
and Alfred Blum. The Blums market about 
200,000 chicks annually. 


Gets 75% Clean Eggs 
With Solar Poultry House 


The Twentieth Century Hatchery built a winter sun. (The roof overhang keeps out 
new solar poultry house in 1954. Comparison the high sun of summer.) Even when outdoor 
with its other laying house of conventional temperatures last winter fell below zero, it 
design shows two outstanding differences: was a comfortable 50° inside. Because of the 
1. 75% of the eggs in the solar house are resulting warmer air, the three 19’ fans are 
clean. In the old house only 40% are able to remove more moisture. 
clean. 


Thermopane holds winter sun heat inside a 
building for night warmth. Likewise, it in- 
sulates against outdoor heat in summer 


2. Litter in the solar house is powder dry, 
even in winter. In the conventional 
laying house it is caked and wet. 
Naturally, there’s a noticeable reduc- 
tion of ammonia fumes in the drier 
solar house. 


The solar principle of heat and building 
orientation applies also to dairy and hog 
buildings. Examples of results obtained in 


These differences result from using the solar farm buildings, plus helpful design in 
solar principle of winter sun heat, plus formation, are available. Mail the coupon 
window insulation with Thermopane* insu- Farm Thermopane is sold by local LO: F Glass 
lating glass. 30 large Thermopane windows Distributors and Dealers listed under ‘‘Glass”’ 
on the south wall flood the interior with in yellow pages of phone books. ‘® 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.—-Dept. 1946 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


GLASS) INSULATING GLASS 


Two Panes of Glows 


Please send me free book on Thermopane for 
poultry dairy hogs and sheep 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 


a Great Name in Glase 


Biorket of dry alr Nome __ 


window 


Street or No 


Bondermet (metal. 
to-gioss) Seal keeps 


Town State 
ou dry and dean 
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“Competition gives 


me more for my money 


—my refrigerator is a good example!” 


Inquiring Reporter: There are bills 
in Congress that would give reg- 
ulated forms of transportation, 
such as railroads and some trucks 
and barges, more freedom to 
price their services in competi- 
tion with each other—and with 
unregulated trucks and barges, 
too. What do you think? 


Housewife: Well, what I want to 
know is will competition in 
transportation benefit me? Now 
when | bought my refrigerator, 
three different stores competed 
for my business and I got a 
mighty good buy! 


Inquiring Reporter; According to a 
Cabinet Committee appointed by 
the President, if all forms of 
transportation were allowed 
greater freedom to compete with 
one another in rates, it would 
mean savings for everyone. 


Housewife: | thought so. I remem- 
ber reading that railroads are 
often required to set their rates 
higher than would otherwise be 
necessary — just to protect their 
competitors. 


Inquiring Reporter: That's right — 
and the Cabinet Committee 
recommended that each form of 
transportation should be allowed 
to make rates related to its own 
costs and needs, so long as the 
rates are not below cost and are 
not discriminatory 


Housewife: Well, in that case I'm 
all for competitive freight rates. 
After all, I pay the freight on 
everything I buy! 


For full information on this impor- 
tant subject, write for the booklet, 
“Why Not Let Competition Work?” 


Association of American Railroads 


804-C 
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Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


| 


an order to place limitations on 
back hauls of farm products. 

The ICC order is now sched- 
uled to take effect on July 1. 
Passage of the bill to restrain 
the agency, however, would ren- 
der the order ineffective. 


Slow-down Bypasses Farmer 

Slow-down in the rising trend 
of industrial activity won't have 
appreciable direct impact on 
farmers this year, in Washing- 
ton’s view. 

Despite declines in home- 
building and auto production, 
business investment and govern- 
ment spending continue to ex- 
pand. 

Consumers are expected to 
spend somewhat more for food 
this year than last. Rising con- 
sumption per person, plus popu- 
lation increase, strong 
demand. 


insure 


Question Public Land Policy 

There will be a lot of argu- 
ment in weeks as to 
whether there has been a give- 
away of public lands. 


coming 


Since the present administra- 
tion came into office, the Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Land 
Management has disposed of 
about 700,000 acres of the public 
domain. This is 6/10th of one 
percent of the total land disposed 
of by the federal government 
since we became a nation. 


Loans May Be Eased 

There’s a move on in Congress 
to provide easier and more loans 
from Farmers Home 
istration. 

New bills into the 
congressional hopper would (1) 
extend terms of payments on 
production and subsistence loans 
to a total of 10 years, rather 
than the present 7-year limit, 
and (2) make or insure loans to 
farmers and stockmen for re- 
financing, consolidating, renew- 
ing, or extending part or all of 
existing debts, and for operating 
and subsistence expenses.—End 


Admin- 


tossed 
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The price of almost anything you buy today 
seems high. That always happens in an expand- 
ing economy. 

So you hear people lament “the good old 
days” when prices were so low that they now 
seem almost improbable. But, of course, buying 
power was low, too, and sometimes that is for- 
gotten. Buying power is near an all-time peak 
today, so it is adjusted to today’s price levels. 

And there still are “bargains” — yesterday’s 
price for today’s buying power. 

One of the outstanding “‘bargains” is freight 
transportation. Transportation’s share of the 
national dollar hasn’t begun to keep pace with 


Can You Name One Of Today’s Best Buys? 


other product and service items. Studies indicate 
that since 1939 wholesale commodity prices 
have risen 25% more than the cost of inter-city 
freight transportation. 

Why is transport such a good buy? 

Because of competition. Regulated competi- 
tion, under public control, has produced not 
only the finest freight service but the lowest 
comparative cost on record. When you hear 
proposals to eliminate controls in transporta- 
tion it is well to remember that the kind of 
competition we now have has given this country 
the greatest competitive transportation facility 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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@ HOW CAN FARMERS know the 

right time to irrigate their crops? 
That's a good question, because it is 
one thing to buy an irrigation system 
and another to use it right. 

There is only one right time to start 
watering—when the soil moisture that 
is available to the plants is about to 
run out. Irrigating before that time 
is a waste of precious water. Irrigat- 


/ 
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When should I irrigate? 


ing after that time causes the crop to 
suffer temporarily from drought and 
is, therefore, a waste of the irrigation 
facilities. 

Generally speaking, there are now 
in use two systems whereby folks de- 
termine whether or not it is time to 
turn the water on. 

The first one is by guess and by 
plant appearance. Since this method 
involves no trouble or expense and 
because people are naturally lazy, it 
is the most widely used method. But 
it’s also the least satisfactory one and 
often results in irrigating far too late. 


= _ 


— 


By guess and by gosh is one method. 
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EVAPOTRANSPIRATION 


The ET Method 


A new way to find a right time for irrigation 


By H. M. van Bavel 


North Carolina State College 


The second method is to determine 
or to estimate the soil moisture con- 
tent. This is a good method but you 
have to take soil samples very fre- 
quently. Or, if one of the commercial 
instruments developed for this pur- 
pose is used, the instruments must be 
read often. Also, instruments cost 
money and give occasional mainte- 
nance problems. 

On the family farm, we will never 
see many applications of the second 
method. Experimentally, and in plan- 
tations or manager-operated farms, it 
has a place. 

We are going to discuss here a third 
method which has the advantages of 
the first and second methods. It is 
cheap and easy, but also accurate. 

This method is based on estimating 
the amount of water lost from the soil 


RAIN 
444009 
J 


discovered by a simple bookkeeping 
system. 
It works just like keeping track of 


one’s finances. The income or credits 
are the rains and irrigations. There- 
fore, if you use this system you must 
measure rainfall and know how much 
irrigation water is applied when you 
irrigate. 

The debits or expenditures are the 
losses from ET and these can be 
estimated from standard tables. When 
the account threatens to go in the red, 
it’s time for irrigation 
as that! 


It is as simple 


What Will Soil Hold? 


So, all you need is pencil and paper, 
plus a rain gauge that is properly 
located and read. 
certain information. 

First of all, how much water can the 
soil which is to be irrigated contain? 
This amount of plant-available water 
varies from less than one inch to sev- 


Further, one needs 


The problem: Maintain the proper water reservoir. 


on each day by evaporation and by 
plant transpiration. It is called the 
evapotranspiration method. This is 
a long and ugly word, so let’s just 
name it the ET method. 


Soil Is a Reservoir 


When we use the ET method, we 
think of the soil as a reservoir for 
water that has a certain maximum 
capacity. Rains and irrigation fill 
the reservoir and evapotranspiration 
empties it. To know when the re- 
servoir is about to be empty can be 


eral inches. Among the best sources 
for this information are the Soil Con- 
servation Service Irrigation Guides 
From these, ag leaders can determine 
what amount of water should be re- 
placed in each irrigation. This is the 
same as the amount of water readily 
available to. plants 

Next, you need estimates of ET for 
your location and for different times 
of the year. These data are becoming 
available for different areas of the 
country. There again, you can check 
with your local and state technical 


COLORFUL ALCOA MOVIE SHOWS 
How portable irrigation pays 
even when rainfall is “normal” 


Right as Rain, Alcoa’s up-to-date 
sound film on portable sprinkler irri- 
gation, helps you give a well-thought 
out answer to farmers who are asking 
you if irrigation will pay in your par- 
ticular section. 


Right as Rain tells your farmers 
why portable sprinkler irrigation is 
much more than mere drought re- 
lief. The film opens the door to higher 
crop and pasture yields every year for 
any farmer who has a source of irri- 
gation water. 


Farmers, students of agriculture, FFA 
and 4-H youths, businessmen who 
supply and deal with the agricultural 
interests of your area... all can profit 
from getting Right as Rain’s con- 
cept that portable sprinkler irrigation 
is the key to high-level production 
every year. 


| Send information 
about Alcoa Aluminum 
Farm Gates. 


MOTION PICTURE— Right as Rain 
28-minute color sound movie on portable 
sprinkler irrigation. Would like to have this 
film from to 

(oares) 

| MOTION PICTURE— Barn Raising, U.S. A., 
18-minute color sound movie showing pole- 
barn erection. Would like to have this film 
from to 

(oares) 

NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 


POST OFFICE AND STATE 


Send information 
Yj about Alcoa Aluminum 
Farm Roofing 


THE ALCOA HOUR 


TELEVISION'S 
ALTERNATE UNDAY 


FINEST LIVE DRAMA 


EVENINGS 


BUILD YOUR ALUMINUM INFORMATION FILE WITH 
THESE MATERIALS FROM ALCOA 


Check items wanted and mail coupon to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2072-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh | 9, Pa 


(Allow plenty of time when ordering motion picture films.) 


Pipelines to Profit booklet giving informa 
tion on portable sprinkler irrigatior 


Farm Roofing Manual 
ALCOA” Aluminum Farm Gates 


leaflet 


ALCOA Aids 
catalog listing the cream of ALCOA 'S libr 


information handy free 


of educational material on aluminun 


Your Guide te 
the Best in 


Aluminum Value 
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ASK ABOUT THESE OTHER PRODUCTS FOR BETTER FARMING : 


from 


of our time... Fhe 


MASSEY-HARRI 


MH50 with Hydramic Power 


© 134 ww. in. engine * 6-speed Hi- 
Lo transmission Duo-Range clutch 
* Double-Duty PTO © Draft Monitor 
3-point hitch © Hydramic Master 
Control © 12-volt electrical system 
* power steering \optional) * pow- 


er-adjusted wheels * 4 interchange- 
able front-wheel styles and all de- 
signed for front-mounted cultiva- 


a new tractor age. 


built to trigger 


a new tractor age! 


This is the tractor that challenges the field! The power 
pattern that tractors of the future must follow. Hydramic 
Power! Miracle-design! A tractor so smoothly coordinated 
it sheds the shackles of conventional engineering to trigger 


Hydramic Power ... 80 dramatic just 5 minutes at the 
wheel changes your whole concept of what a tractor can do. 
New Hydramic Power! Brilliant! Exciting! And only the 
fabulous MH50 has it. 


MASSEY-HARRIS, Quality Ave., Dept. D-225, Racine, Wis. 


3 more to see... for big-equipment farms 


NEW 333 inspineo 
MIRACLE DESIGN 208 cv. 
in. engine * 10 speeds forward 
* power adjusted wheels * pow- 
er steering (optional) * volt 
electrical system * Level Drive 
PTO * J.peint Hitch All with 
exclusive wrist action * Gas, 
Diese!, LP Fuels 


NEW 444 By 
MIRACLE DESIGN — 277 «cv. 
in. engine * 10 speeds forward 
* power adjusted wheels * pow- 
er steering (optional * |2-volt 
electrical system * Level Drive 
PTO J-point Hitch All with 
exclusive wrist action * Gas 
Diesel, LP Fuels 


NEW 555 inspireo sy 
MIRACLE DESIGN — 382 cu. 
in. engine * new tougher trans- 
mission case * improved geors, 
easier shifting*smoother clutch 
action * 12-volt electrical sys 
tem * power steering (optional) 
* Gas, Diesel, LP Fuels 


specialists concerned with irrigation 

Here is how the ET method works 
Two points are important: (1) Begin 
only after a heavy, soaking rain o 
irrigation; and (2) never let the “ac- 
count” rise over the maximum hold- 
ing capacity of the soil 

The example that we show here 
applies to irrigation practice in the 
southeast. Let’s assume that the soil 
can hold in the rootzone a maximum 
of 1.30 inches of water that is readily 
available to the plants. And, let's 
start the account on a day in June 
after a good heavy rain 


Estimated Available 
Rain of ET During Moisture 
Previous Previous as of 
Date Day (inches) Day (inches) Date (inches 
June 2.26 
June 5 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 


June 


Ete. 


There are some things about this 
ET method that are important and 
they can be seen in the table. 

First, in figuring out the supply of 
soil moisture for today, you use the 
data on rainfall and estimated evapo- 
transpiration of yesterday. 


Irrigate Same Day 


Second, if the supply is about to 
run out, as on June 13, you irrigate 
that same day. Incidentally, we irri- 
gated with 1.85” rather than 1.30” be- 
cause one should allow 30 percent for 
inefficiency. The amount of irriga- 
tion shows up on the next day’s bal- 
ance, June 14, but the account shows 
no more than 1.30”. That is all the 
soil can hold and the same thing was 
done on June 4. 

Third, we recommend the use of 
one figure for all crops and for each 
month as an estimate of ET. It is 
possible, with the proper tables, to 
make daily adjustments in this figure 
but this should only be done after one 
has some experience with the method 


Here Is Summary 

The ET method can be summarized 
in these five steps. 

1. Find out the water holding ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

2. Decide on estimates of ET. 

3. Install a rain gauge and read it 
daily. 

4. Keep a running account of your 
soil water supply 

5. Irrigate when the supply runs 
out as shown by your books.—End 


2 Now the tractor triumph 

| 

| 
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Heep your eye on 
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Bill De Marco, introducing “’ 


his friend’ who's always ready to help when needed. 


Double Potato Yield 
with Sprinkler Irrigation 


DE MARCO BROTHERS OF HAMMONTON, NEW JERSEY, 
MOVE WATER 5,700 FEET TO IRRIGATE SWEET POTATOES 


The De Marco Brothers in Ham- 
monton, operate one of New 
Jersey’s biggest sweet potato 
farms. At this location, they have 
over 125 acres planted in sweet 
potatoes... all irrigated with one 
sprinkler system. 


A Marlow pump is used to lift the 
water from an open stream and 
carry it through 4,000 feet of 


6-inch main and 1,700 feet of 
4-inch lateral. A total of 44 sprin- 
klers lay down one inch of water 
per hour. Manufacturers strongly 
recommend conservative engine 
speeds. However, here’s a real 
endurance testimonial...the De 
Marco unit has run full throttle for 
two seasons with no maintenance 
for pump or engine... truly 
remarkable operation. 


Water is lifted from this stream through 
50 feet of suction pipe before it reaches 
the pump. 


Pumped at 130 pounds pressure, water 
races through 4000 feet of 6-inch main, 
laid along this wooded road. 


As far as the eye can see, this 4-inch 
lateral with 44 sprinkler heads, lays 
down one inch of water per hour. 


The De Marcos firmly believe that 
sweet potatoes must be irrigated. 
Their production of 300 bushels 
per acre is double that which 
would be expected without irriga 
tion. Bill De Marco claims that 
unless irrigation is used, farmers 
would have a better chance play 
ing the horses. The Atlantic City 
race track is nearby. 


See your Marlow dealer if you 
you want to take the “gamble” out 
of growing. He’s an irrigation 
expert and can help you plana 
dependable irrigation system. For 
complete information and the 
name of your Marlow dealer, write 
to Marlow Pumps. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


Division of Bell & Gossett Company 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Morton Grove, Illinois Longview, Texas 
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ORDER! 


Judging Pictorials 


These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by out- 
standing livestock photographers. 
They are printed on heavy paper 
and will last indefinitely. Can be 
used over and over in classroom 
judging. Correct placings and 
reasons are provided with each 
pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulle Hereford Heifers 
Angus Cows Hereford Fat Steers 
Brabman Heifers Polled Herefords 
Brahman Bulls Polled Shorthorn Cows 


HOGS 


Rerkshire Gilte Duroe Benlor Boars 
Cheater White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroe Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroe Gilts Tamworth Gilts 
Duree Mature Boars Yorkshire 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Brown Swiss Cows Holstein Bulls 
Guernsey Cows Jersey Cows 

Holstein Calves Red Poll Cows 
Holstein Cows Red Poll Bulls 


Holstein Two-Year Old Heifers 


SHEEP 


Columbia Bheep Hampshire Ewes 

Columbia Rams Shropshire Ewes 

Corrtedale Southdown Market 
Lambe 


5 CENTS EACH 


Send Money With Your Order 
No C.0.D. Orders Please 


Order your pictoriais today from 


Service Department 
Better Farming Methods 
Meunt Morris, Illinois 
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@ NATURAL RESOURCES don’t 
make people rich or happy. It’s 
their discovery and use through 
research and education and ap- 
plication through industry. 

Agricultural progress has in- 
deed been materially influenced 
through the activities of the three 
phases of the Land Grant College 
—teaching on the campus, re- 
search, and extension (education). 
Industry has also grown and waxed 
strong as a result of the findings 
of science. 

Scientific research has opened 
many avenues of employment for 
countless thousands through pro- 
duction or development of new 
products, which brings new indus- 
try. ’ 

The vast development of this 
great nation has come as a result 
of the proper applicafion of scien- 
tific information applied in indus- 
try and on the farm, and as a result 
of people working together. 

Scientists uncover great store- 
houses of treasures every day to 
add to our well-being, prolong our 
lives, and enrich our minds. Yet, 
we remain unsatisfied people, and 
we should. 

Our Cooperative Extension Serv- 


A message to all 
members of the 
National Association 
County Agricultural Agents 


from Fletcher Farrington, National President 


Let’s be alert, improve relations 


ice is more alert than ever in 
carrying research information to 
the farm, using the most modern 
methods available in presentation. 

Our working relations with in- 
dustry are proving to be more 
favorable and much more success- 
ful. Much is being said and writ- 
ten about farm-city week pro- 
grams and rural-urban relations. 
We of Extension Service have a 
peculiar and favorable position in 
helping to make the dreams of all 
interested people come true in this 
great objective. 

If this nation of ours continues 
to grow and progress, we must 
continue to discover and develop 
new scientific facts and apply them 
to our farming operations, and to 
industry. All human society is a 
vast system of people working to- 
gether to achieve better living. As 
experience accumulates, the art of 
living in a changing environment 
is important. 

A complete understanding be- 
tween research, education, and 
industry is a challenge to extension 
workers. There are still many 
great frontiers to be explored, 
many discoveries to be made, and 
so much to be done 


Pig Scramble 
Creates Interest 


@ EVER HEAR of a pig scramble? 
Well, here’s one, and it works 
among 4-H and FFA boys. 

It was started several years ago by 
County Agent Kenneth Kramer, Ben- 
ton county, Iowa, working closely 
with the Benton County Swine Asso- 
ciation. Their object was to get more 
farm boys interested in and started 
with purebred swine. 

To begin with, 10 purebred swine 
breeders in the county donated a bred 
gilt that would be given to some 4-H 
or FFA boy in the county. The 
“scramble” was to be held at the an- 
nual Junior County Fair. 

It works this way. Several greased 


pigs are turned loose at a designated 
area and at a designated time during 
the Junior Fair. 4-H and FFA boys 
who qualified (that is, are not over 
15 years of age) attempt to catch 
these greased pigs. From this comes 
the name “scramble.” 

Each 4-H club and FFA chapter in 
the county is entitled to enter one 
boy in the scramble. Then, each boy 
that catches a pig is awarded a bred 
gilt. The first one who catches a pig 
is given first choice of the gilts on 
hand. The boys that win and receive 
a gilt must bring back next year to 
the fair a bred gilt to be awarded 
some other 4-H or FFA boy 

Several qualifications must be met 
by these boys if they are to keep the 
gilt they won. First, they must fol- 
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low strict sanitation and good man- 
agement rules in raising their gilt and 
litter. If they fail, they can lose their 
pig and litter. 

Second, the boy must bring to the 
next Junior show a bred gilt to be 
awarded to some other 4-H or FFA 
member. 

Third, should the boy not do a good 
job with his gilt and litter, and the 
pigs are not big enough to breed when 
show time comes around next year, 
the boy must buy a qualified gilt to 
award at that pig scramble. 

Boys who win gilts are checked 
each month by a committee to see that 
they are living up to the agreement 


made when they accepted the bred 
gilts. 

This has created a great deal of in- 
terest among 4-H and FFA boys, and 
has promoted good swine practices in 
the county. The original donors for 


this program were not repaid for the 
gilt they gave.—End 
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Are You Using Fast Film? 
There’s a wider variety of film on 
the market than ever before. In both 
color and black and white, you can 
buy films that are twice as fast as 
those available a year or two ago. 


@® THE LARGE MEMBERSHIP 
of the National Vocational Ag- 
ricultural Teachers’ Association is 
only one indication of the place of 
leadership this organization holds 
in the area of vocational education. 
The individual teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture and the State 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ 
Associations have affiliated under 
the banner of the NVATA, and with 
membership in the American Vo- 
cational Association, are working 
together to contribute to the total 
program of education which will 
meet the needs of the young people 
and the challenging requirements 
of adults for today and tomorrow. 
Vocational agricultural educa- 
tion and related FFA and farming 
program experiences are of a dis- 
tinctive nature, and only through 
specific subject matter and real 
experiences can the citizen be pre- 
pared to fit himself into the eco- 
nomic structure of the time. 
The members of the National 
Association of Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers have accepted 
the responsibility to provide an 
educational program to help farm 
boys and adult and young farmers 
increase their productive efficiency 
and become more effective in 
meeting their ever-changing needs 
in an ever-changing environment 
of everyday living. The rapidly 


A message to all 
members of the 
National Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers’ Association 


from Robert Howey, National President 


We must grow—expand—serve 


growing, dynamic America in 
which we live and work today in- 
tensifies this responsibility and 
presents a challenging situation 
that must be faced in the days 
ahead. 


NVATA has done much in recent 
years to encourage high standards 
of teaching in vocational agri- 
cultural education and to provide 
professional stimulation for its 
members with a view toward mak- 
ing them a greater asset to their 
profession and to the community in 
which they are employed. How- 
ever, we cannot be content with 
what has been done in the past. 
We must go forward in developing 
better ways of serving the agri- 
cultural people of our great 
country. 


Through working together, shar- 
ing experiences, and exchanging 
ideas, the members of this Asso- 
ciation will continue to present a 
program of vocational agricultural 
education which will contribute 
greatly to man’s need for ever- 
increasing knowledge and skills for 
working and living in the present 
and future. The needs of the public 
will increase and we will need to 
grow and expand in order that we 
might serve those needs better 
than ever before. We solicit your 
continued support and cooperation. 


CORRUGATED ALUMINUM 
IN ROLLS” 


NO SIDE LAPS 


Tue modern way to roof or re-roof 
farm buildings is with Aluminum that 
Rolls on! QSM Corrugated Aluminum 
rolls out like a rug 80 that one solid piece 
can cover the full length of the building 
There need be NO side 
break loose in a high wind. Corrugation 


laps to leak or 


of additional! course snuggle tightly, hug 
ging the contour of the roof, new or old 


stays on flat 
to the 


Because it rolls on fast 
installation costs ar 


cut bone 


And there is no upkeep to long-life 
aluminum. It’s ideal for roofing and 
siding for Pole Barns— Poultry House 


Dairy Barns Quons t ind hed 


*Cchiltree Patent “04 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION ON 
AMERICA’S MOST MODERN ROOFING. 


_..Free Sor your Mel. 


QUAKER STATE METALS COMPANY 
Box K-1167, Lancaster, Pa 
eH 
8 Please send me ‘ 
‘ 
Descriptive Literature 
‘ Expandable Pole Bar ‘ 
All. Purpose Utility Building 
‘ 
Name 
‘ 
Street of ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ Town 
‘ 
‘ 
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to help ag leaders get farm 


Reaching New People 


“Do mail notices of publications 
help reach new people?” This was 
a study done by Richard V. Venne 
through the Department of Agricul- 
tural Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and reported by the Na- 
tional Project in Agricultural Com- 
munications. 

The study was carried on in 67 
rural Wisconsin counties. Direct mail 
was used, double post cards being 
addressed to “Rural Route Box- 
holder.” 

The conclusions were 
Here are which 
tenable 

1. Mail announcements of exten- 
sion publications can be expected to 
draw requests from 10 to 15 percent 
of the rural audience. 

2. Succeeding announcements sent 
to those who reply to the first an- 
nouncement can be expected to yield 
40 to 50 percent returns 

3. The majority (nearly 60 per- 
cent) of respondents to mail an- 
nouncements of publications will be 
persons not active in extension work. 

4. The larger farmers better 
market for extension publications 
than are the smaller farmers. 


interesting. 


some appear to be 


Keeping Up with New Films 


A number of organizations are in- 
terested in promoting the use of films 
in education. The Film Council of 
America is among the leaders in this 


field. Many readers of Better Farm- 
ing Methods would be eligible for 
membership. Address of the Film 


Council is 600 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Ill. A number of cities have film 
units which are associated with the 
national organization. 


Reach Farmers Via Radio 


According to the Cabat-Gill Ad- 
vertising Agency, Tucson, Ariz., the 
farmer is a careful, hard-to-convince 
buyer but surveys show that radio 
provides an excellent way to reach 
him 


Weather forecasts, news, and mar- 
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people to accept new ideas 


ket reports are traditional favorites in 
rural areas. Musical shows are num- 
ber two, religious programs three, 
while quiz participation and drama 
shows are last 

Peak listening periods differ for 
obvious reasons. Farmers usually are 
up and on the job one to two hours 
before city dwellers; they retire 
earlier; they eat their heaviest meal 
at midday. The noon hour appears to 
have the largest audience, while 6:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. are next best buys 
for coverage, although opinions vary 
in the latter instances 

There are nearly 6 million farm 
homes in America. An agrarian con- 
sumer is much more than a statistic. 
He’s a human being with certain 
built-in prejudices and reactions. 


New Book on Farm Television 
In “Creative Farm Shows” experts 

reveal how agricultural television can 

viewers. The book sum- 

marizes work done at a national tele- 


capture 


Edwin H, Jensen, University of Minnesota, 
uses a flannelgraph to promote better cul- 


tural practices in raising soy beans. He 
has used the device on television and at a 
number of county meetings. Each section 
of the map (following the outline of the 
state) is of a different color, The flannel- 
graph is titled the same as a new bulletin 
on soy beans and also encourages the use 
of the bulletin. 


By Gerald MeKay 


Audio-Visual Specialist 
University of Minnesota 


vision clinic held in Missouri last 
year. 

Twenty-two of the natior top men 
in agricultural television have mad 


contributions to it Included are 
Richard Hull, Iowa State College. G 
D. Wiebe, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and Edgar Dale, Ohio Stat 
University. 

The book will help you 


agricultural 


produc 


television how with 
audience impact and interest 
It is available from the National 


Project in Agricultural Communica- 
tions, Michigan State 
$3 a copy. 


University, at 


Accuracy in Writing 

“Vehicles of 
carry misinformation just as 
tively as they can carry 
mation. The prepared news 
story or radio talk will not transform 
a falsity into a truth or a supposition 
into a fact”—from “Gettrinc InrormMa- 
TION TO Farm Famiuies” by Hadley 
Read, University of Illinoi 


communication can 
effec- 
ound infor- 
best 


Make Multipurpose Visuals 


The charts, photos, and posters you 
use in classrooms and meeting: 
serve other purposes, too. This 
not only save work and expense 
repeated use of the material 
likely influence more people 
different visuals were used 

A good 8 x 10 matte photograph of 
a new practice in handling milk can 
be used in a window display, on a 


can 
will 
but 
will 
than if 


television program, in a vo-ag class, 
or on the county agent bulletin 
board. And a 2 x 2 slide made from 


the negative can be part of a slide 
series on milk handling 

The art work in a circular lette 
might likewise be used as a poster, in 
a window display, on television, 01 
perhaps as a flannelgraph in class 

Size and color of the art work must 
be considered when several purposes 
are to be served. 


24% x 24 Transparencies 

Color slides made with 2% x 2% 
twin lens reflex cameras are increas- 
ing in popularity. To be projected, 
these slides must be mounted in glass 
Several new built-in masks for 
mounting 24 x 214 transparencies are 
on the market 
to 20 cents each 


Prices range from 15 


End 
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Though a man cannot become 
perfect in fifty years, he can be- 
rome corrupt in less than a day. 


SPOTLIGHTING 
==> 
as OYBEANSor™ 
Narrow 

Rotatior 
Harves 

Control 


A. FURTADO grows 
apricots, pears and prunes on 
his farm near Hollister, Cali- 
fornia. 

Apricots have to be sliced in 
halves, pitted and dried. Cut- 
ting and pitting was done by hand 
involving an expensive labor prob- 
lem at harvest time. 

Mr. Furtado had an idea that 
this job could be done by machine, 
and set out to invent one. After five 
years of experimentation and 
development, he succeeded. 

With the machine illustrated, he 
cuts and pits two boxes (eighty 


“This Le Roi engine has been running fif- 
teen hours a day for eight years without 
needing an overhaul, thanks to Havoline 
Motor Oil,” says G. D. Humphres 
(right), manager of the H. Rouw Co.'s 
1,475-acre farm near Carrizo Springs, 
Texas. At left is Melvin Mannering, 
farm service man for Texaco Consignee 


W. H. Dullnig. 


DIVISION OFFICES: Acianta 


Ga: Boston 1¢ 


Indianapolis |, Ind Angeles 


Texaco Petroleum Products ore Manufactured and Distributed in Canada 


HALVES LABOR 
with APRICOT PITTER 


Mass 
Cait 


pounds) of apricots in two and 
one-half minutes at a cost of about 
fifteen cents a box. The cost by 
hand labor was thirty cents. “The 
machine works equally well with 
peaches,” he says. 

Mr. Furtado, like keen farmers 
and ranchers from coast to coast, 
has found it pays to farm with 
Texaco products. 


: 
Dependable farm service 
farmers receive from 
utors and Consignees from coast to 
coast. Distributor V. W. Smith (right) 
takes an order for Fire Chief, the gas- 


that’s the kind 


Texaco Distrib- 


oline with superior “Fire-Power” for 
low-cost Operation, from Norman and 
Everett Albaugh at their farm near 


Ankeny, lowa. 
TUNE IN 


Buffalo 9 


Minneapolis 4 


N. 
Minn . New 


Mont. Chicago 4 


La 


Orilear ( 


Side view of apricot pitter | ted 

developed by John A. Furtad { He 
lister, California, Mr. Furtac 
by Texaco Consignee A. | 


In all 48 states—you wil 
find Texaco Dealers. The 
have new top octane 5k 
Chief gasoline, super 
charged with Petrox, to give 
maximum power and reduce 


engine wear 
Chiet at regular price 


trolled 


and Mar‘ak lubricant 


famous Fire 
both 
Climate-Con 
Advanced ( ustom 
Made Havoline Motor Oil 


1Oo per cent 


THE 


Dalla 


New Y 


Metropolitan Opera radio broadcasts every 
See newspaper for time and station 


TEXAS 


COMPANY 


Seturday afternoo 


7 


by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited 
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Research studies show that. . . 


Boys gain good experience 


Cooperative Animal Projects 


By Raymond J. Agan 
Assistant Teacher Trainer 
Oregon State College 


@ CAN YOU TEACH animal hus- 

bandry through cooperative activ- 
ities? Yes! It is being done in many 
of the departments of vocational agri- 
culture. 

In 1940, Clarence Bundy, then in- 
structor of vocational agriculture at 
Iowa Falls, Ia., described a junior co- 
operative breeders association as a 
laboratory for training farm boys in 
the principles of cooperation, leader- 
ship, community service, business 
methods of swine production, use of 
credit, business ethics, farm market- 
ing, and farm records. He added that 
the association had assisted materially 
in developing interest in farming and 
in vocational agriculture. 


Study Missouri Departments 


In 1955, a study of cooperative ac- 
tivities in the Missouri departments 
of vocational agriculture revealed 
data indicating a relationship between 
cooperative activities and improved 
results from supervised farming. The 
study included 122 departments of 
vocational agriculture. 
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Increase Student Interest 


A comparison was made between 
cooperative activities of departments 
and supervised farming of students 
enrolled in the departments. A part 
of the study was devoted to com- 
parisons between specific cooperative 
activities and results from supervised 
farming. 

The specific cooperative activities 
compared were: (1) junior organ- 
izations; (2) sales; (3) ownership of 
tractors and equipment; (4) plots or 
farms; (5) feeding experiments; and 
(6) ownership of animals. 


Earnings Are Higher 


Missouri students enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture III-IV in depart- 
ments where animals were owned by 
the students cooperatively earned on 
the average $463.33 from supervised 
farming during the year. In depart- 
ments where cooperative activities 
were not conducted, the average earn- 
ings from supervised farming for the 
same age group was $337.10. 

The data revealed that the depart- 
ments that cooperatively owned an- 
imals had 80 percent of the supervised 
farming programs with continuation 
enterprises as compared with 65 per- 
cent of the supervised farming of the 
students in departments without co- 
operative activities. In the number 


of animal units owned by the stu- 
dents, the departments that coopera- 
tively owned animals averaged 4.45 
animal units in each student’s pro- 
gram. This compared to 2.84 units 
for each student’s program in the de- 
partments without cooperative activ- 
ities. 


Own More Animals 


This difference of 1.61 animal units 
would be equivalent (for example) to 
four extra beef heifers in each super- 
vised farming program. 

The relationship between the stu- 
dents cooperatively owning animals 
as a group and individually owning 
more animals in their supervised 
farming programs appears to be a 
logical one. It doesn’t stretch one’s 
imagination too far to visualize such 
cooperative activities as pig and heifer 
chains. Such cooperative ownership 
of breeding animals could yield re- 
sults in terms of better livestock en- 
terprises in the farming programs. 


Same Story in Feeding 


In Missouri departments where 
feeding experiments were conducted 
cooperatively, students enrolled in 
vocational agriculture III-IV earned 
on the average $371.11 from super- 
vised farming during the year. In 


= 
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Bob King is Vice President of the Winnebago Chapter of the Future Farmers 


of America. Bob is also an honor student in high school and co 


captain of 


his football team. We are proud that this outstanding young mon is @ 


MoorMan feeder. 


"39 pigs fed MoorMan’s Creep Concentrate 
averaged 53 pounds at weaning” 


"MoorMan's Creep Concentrate pellets 
got my 39 spring pigs off to a fast start and 
helped them pile on those early economical 
gains that cut my production cost to only 
$8.69 per 100 Ibs.,” says Robert King, 
Winnebago County, Illinois. 


"| have to keep accurate records on FFA 
projects so I know exactly how much it cost 
to market my pigs. When I weaned my pigs 
at 8 weeks they averaged 53 pounds. They 
were in excellent health ... firm and well 
fleshed. My grandad, Frank F. King, says 
starting my pigs on MoorMan's Creep Con- 
centrate meant at least 15 pounds additional 
weight per pig at weaning time. 


“After weaning | changed the pigs to 
MoorMan’'s Pig Mintrate. Then at about 
90 days I changed them to MoorMan’'s 
Mintrate 45 for Hogs. 


“It marketed 39 hogs when they were 
5 months and 11 days old. The average 
weight was 211 pounds. My FFA records 
show | used: 


MoorMan's Creep Concentrate $ 38.60 


MoorMan's Pig Mintrate* 86.50 
MoorMan's Easy-Way* Wormer 10.65 
MoorMan's Hog Mintrate 45 86.50 
21 bu. oats @ 62¢ 13.02 
381 bu. corn @ $1.26 480.06 
Total Feed Cost $715.33 


“If you spread the above cost over the 49 
hogs averaging 211 pounds, it makes my 
total feed cost only $8.69 per cwt.... my 
out-of-pocket cost for MoorMan's, including 
Wormer, only $5.70 per head, or $2.70 for 
each 100 Ibs. of pork produced . . . and, we 
think that's aed” 


MoorMan’s Creep Concentrate is a combi- 
nation of vitamins, minerals and proteins, 


fortified with a generous supply of anti- 
biotics. It is formulated to help you wean 
bigger, stronger pigs. Insures low produc: 
tion costs. Available in either pellet or 
meal form. 


If you'd like to wean heavier liters and pro- 
duce pork for less, see your MoorMan Man 
Or, write Moorman Mig. Co., Dept. 16-4, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


MoorMans* 


CREEP CONCENTRATE 
FOR BABY PIGS 


OF 10 MINERALIZED PROTEIN AND VITAMIN 
CONCENTRATES THAT HELP LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
MAKE SETTER USE OF HOME-GEOWN FEEDS 


US Pot OF 
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Above — NEW Hale Type PIR on Trailer, This 
new, low-cost irrigation Unit uses 
Chrysler 6-cylinder Industria ine; is com- 
rugged and flexible in performance. 

alse available skid-mounted; pumps 400 
GPM at 100 PSI; 600 of 85 PSI and 700 at 75 
PSi, recommended operating performance. 


For Pasture, Orchard or 
Crop Irrigation 


Ynsist on 


IRRIGATION Pumping 
UNITS 


The complete line of Hale Irrigation Pump- 
ing Units provides the right Volumes and 
Pressure and stands up under hard use 

Write for full information. State Neo. of 
Acres and Source of Water Available. 


Irrigation Division 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO 


CONSHOHOCKEN PA 


jaw sizes. The 5:inch jaw No, 045 1s a com 
pletely new vise. Every part is designed 
tor heavy duty work. 6-inch jawopening 
to 2¥a-inch pipe capacity. Weight, 38 Ibs. 


The Columbian Vise & Mig Co. 
CLEVELAND 4 OHIO 
sold by leading distributors 


Via 


Be sure to try the judging pictorial, page 50. 
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Results of Supervised Farming 
Compared With Cooperative Activities __ 


Activity Net Profit 


(dollars) 
Cooperative ownership 
of animals 
Cooperative feeding 
experiment 


463.33 


$71.11 


Cooperative sales 407.21 


No cooperative 


activity 337 10 


departments where cooperative ac- 
tivities were not conducted the aver- 
age earnings from supervised farming 
for the same age group were $337.10. 

The data from the study revealed 
the departments that cooperatively 
conducted feeding experiments had 
76 percent of supervised farming pro- 
grams with continuation enterprises. 
This compared to 65 percent of super- 
vised farming programs with con- 
tinuation enterprises for the depart- 
ments without cooperative activities. 

When the number of animal units 
owned by the students was compared, 
the departments that 
conducted feeding experiments aver- 
aged 4.11 animal units in each stu- 
dent’s program as compared with 2.84 
units for the program of each student 
in the departments without coopera- 
tives. 


cooperatively 


Sales Brought More 38 

In departments where cooperative 
were conducted and produce 
from the farming programs was sold 
cooperatively, students enrolled in 
vocational agriculture 
on the $407.21 during the 
year. In departments where coopera- 
tive activities were 


sales 


earned 
average 


not conducted the 
average earnings for the 
group were $337.10 

The data revealed that the depart- 
ments which ative 
sales had 82 percent of the supervised 
farming programs of the students with 


same age 


conducted cooper 


continuation enterprises compared to 
65 percent of the supervised farming 
programs of the students enrolled in 
departments not conducting coopera- 
tive activities 

In the 
owned by the 
that 


sales averaged 3.96 


units 
depart- 


number of animal 
students, the 
conducted 


ments cooperatively 


animal units in 
each student's program as compared 
with 2.84 units for each student's pro- 
gram in the departments without co- 
operative activities 


Student Interest High 
It seems evident from the data re- 
vealed in the 


partments that such cooperative ac- 


study of Missouri de- 
tivities as the cooperative ownership 
feeding ex- 
periments, and cooperative sales may 


of animals, cooperative 


Supervised Farming 
Continuous Enterprises 
(per cent) 


Animals 
_ (units) 


79.50 


76.17 
82.18 


64 84 


be used as effective teaching tools for 
improving the livestock enterprises in 
supervised farming. Certainly 
dent interest and motivation are 
of a problem when such 
methods are used. And, apparently, 
the results are greater in terms of 
improved farming programs.—End 
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Wood Chip Poultry Litter 


Poultry house litte: 
absorbent, not too 


needs to be 
dusty, readily 


and reasonably priced. In 
addition it should 
easily 
There 
poultry house and it has to be re- 
moved. When a warm dry 
day comes along the litte: 
up moisture 


available, 
give up moisture 


is plenty of moisture 
winter 
hould give 
so that it will be 
bad 
tend to cake 
cannot dry 


readily 
ready for the 
weather. Many 
on the surface 
out when the 

A recent 
to meet 
The chips can be mad 
ucts of the 
trees 


next iege of 
litter 

and thu 
opportunity comes 


report shows wood chips 


most of these requirements 
from by prod- 
lumber industry or from 
branche from the 
The chips are made 
chipping machines commonly 


farm 
by the 
used to 


and 
wood lot 


chop up tree trimmin 


The chip size giving the best results 
was about two 
These 


to dry 


circumfer- 
mitted the 
and sift to the 
sufficient 


inchs in 
ence chip pel 
manure bottom 
yet leave 


chips fo: 


pact between 


aeration 


“When you call me my 
SMILE—!” 


name 
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RED 


BRAND 


Tops in Farm Fence Value 


For every farm use, RED BRAND’ 
fence gives you top value in long- 
lasting fence. 


it's Galvannealed’—that means it's 
treated to lock rust out by fusing zinc 
deep into copper-bearing steel wire. 


x 


a 
24’ AY 


Recommended for Rotated Hog Pasture 
RED BRAND is ideal for rotated and 


temporary pastures, as well as permanent 
Easy to install, easy 
it will give you hog-tight fence prote« 
tion wherever you need it 


pastures to move 
Cash in on a 
rotated pasture hog-feeding program by 
using famous RED BRAND fence, You'll 
want those sturdy, easy-to-move RED 
TOP posts, too. Send coupon for details 


KEYSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


RED BRAND’ Fence © RED BRAND’ Barbed Wire RED 

Stee! Posts Keyline Poultry Netting © Non 

Climbeble Fence ¢ Ornamental Fence Noils Gotes 
Bale Ties 


RED BRAND 


co PRACTICAL LAND USE RESEARCH REPORTS | 


Hogs on pasture save up to 50% 
on concentrates; 25% on grain— 


reach market sooner 


> 
ig 
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Tests Soda Hogs on Pasture with Hogs in Dry Lot 


Fattening hogs on pasture cuts 
feed costs, brings healthier hogs 
to market sooner. 

Department of Agriculture 
tests show hogs on good legume 
pastures save 15 to 50% on pro- 
tein supplements compared to 
hogs in dry lot. They gain faster 
and reach market sooner. Para- 
site-control is easier, and fewer 
runty hogs result. They return as 
high as 75% of the fertilizer value 
of feeds to the soil. They also 
save labor.* 

In similar tests at University 
of Illinois and Michigan State 
College, pastured hogs, for every 
100 pounds of gain, saved 18 
pounds of corn (one-fourth) and 


* “The Use of Forage 


2007; Circular 649, University of Illinois 


gram”; and Bullet 154, Uniwersity of Wisconsin 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
Dept. BF M-456 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


Please send me details on pasture-hog tests and suggestions on how to 


Name 


Town 


in Feeding John 


30 pounds of protein supplement 
(one half), On the 


costs, these savings 


basis of feed 
amounted to 
$1.86 per 100 pounds of gain 
When pasture carried 20 hogs per 
acre and each gained 175 pounds 


feed 


acre, 


saved was worth $65 per 
Sanitation was improved 


When alfal 


pastures y ielded a 


death losses reduced 
fa was used, 
ton of hay per acre besides 

University of Wisconsin trials 
showed one acre of pasture saved 
from 1000 to 1800 pounds of corn 
500 pounds of supplement. Pa 
ture increased growth of pigs to 
permit earlier marketing at higher 
prices. Recommended legume 
alfalfa or red clover 


H. Zeller, U S.DA., Ve j te IN 
Better Farming with a Ley / 
Feeding and Mana 


build fences 


State 
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VICTORY OVER SCOURS, 16 mm., 
sound, color, 13 minutes, 1956. Spon- 
sored by Chas. Pfizer & Company, 
Ine., and available from Farm Film 
Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Progress in controlling the deadly 
calf and pig killer, infectious scours, 
is depicted in this new film. 

This movie describes successful 
treatment of the disease with the broad- 
range antibiotic, terramycin. It was 
filmed at Pfizer's Agricultural Research 
Center near Terre Haute, Ind., and at 
a cooperating dairy and hog farm near 
the Center. 

The film traces the search for ef- 
fective control of scours and outlines 
the development of special animal 
dosage forms of terramycin at the Ag- 
ricultural Research Center. 

Featured players are a farmer and 
his 10-year-old son who successfully 
rout the disease. 


LOW VOLUME SPRAYING, 16 mm., 


sound, color, 14 minutes, 1956. Avail- 
able from Hercules Powder Company, 
Advertising Department, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


This new informative film is the 
seventh in a series of films dealing 
with insect control, now available from 
Hercules Powder Company. 

This film depicts the proper proced- 
ures for mixing insecticides and adjust- 
ing sprayers for efficient operation. 

Other films available from Hercules 
include: “The Alfalfa Weevil and Its 
Control,” which shows the life cycle, 
damage, and control methods; “Cotton 
Insects and Their Control,” interviews 
with successful cotton growers and 
closeups of common cotton insect pests; 
“Cutworm Control,” habits, damage 
done, and recommended controls; “The 
Pollination of Alfalfa,” close-ups of 
bees, showing importance of protecting 
these beneficial insects; “The Spittle- 
bug and Its Control,” interviews with 
farmers and other authorities on con- 
trol of this damaging insect; and “De- 
sign For a Laboratory,” a visit to 
Hercules’ Agricultural Chemicals Lab- 
oratory. 


PARTNERS, 16 mm., sound, color, 28 
minutes, 1956. Produced by and avail- 
able from American Institute of Co- 
operation, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“Partners” is both the theme and 
title of this new movie that dramatic- 
ally tells the story of a farmer and his 
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cooperative. 

This new film, with a heart-warming 
farm family story portrayed by a pro- 
fessional cast, shows how the farmer 
cooperative has become an important 
part of the farmer’s business opera- 
tions and how, in helping farmers pro- 
duce and market food more efficiently, 
it has raised the standard of living for 
all Americans. The film shows, too, 
how the better living his cooperative 
has helped him achieve makes the 
farmer a bigger, better customer for 
all business. 


THE CORNELL KITCHEN, 16mm., 
sound, color, 14 minutes. Available 
from Cornell University Housing Re- 
search Center, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Farmers are not always interested in 
kitchen remodeling, but at a joint meet- 
ing with the ladies this film might be 
of interest to the group. 

It describes some findings of a com- 
prehensive research project in kitchen 
design and planning. The film is built 
around a kitchen remodeling situation 
in an actual farm home near Ithaca. 

In addition to this main theme, there 
are a number of scenes from the Cornell 
College Campus and the farm where 
the home was remodelel. 


FIRE ON THE FARM, 16mm., sound, 
color, 12 minutes. Available from 
Bureau of Communication Research, 
Inc., 13 East 37th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., and west of the Rockies, The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
465 California Street, San Francisco 
4, Calif. 


Fire is one of the farmer’s deadliest 
enemies. It causes untold damage and 
loss each year. 

This film shows how farm fire pro- 
tection and prevention can be improved. 
It illustrates the many ways that young 
and adult farmers can decrease farm 
fire hazards. It should prove to be 
an excellent film for farm meetings and 
classroom work. 


HOW TO MAKE GALVANIZED 
ROOFS LAST LONGER, 35 mm. film 
strip, 37 frames, color, 15 minutes, 
1955. Available from The American 
Zine Institute, Inc., 324 Ferry St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 


This new 35 mm. color film strip pro- 
vides a step by step “how to” demonstra- 
tion of the best way to extend the life 
and improve the appearance of long- 
standing galvanized roofs. 

The new film strip covers such main- 
tenance operations as initial preparation 


of the roof, correct nailing, recommended 
sealing practice, prior cleaning by brush- 
ing, and effective painting. The film 
strip is accompanied by a carefully de- 
vised script and may be viewed in 15 
minutes. While this film is generally 
useful, it is especially fine for grange 
and 4-H club programs or vo-ag classes 
If used as a teaching device, however, it 
will require at least one class period 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND MAR- 
KETING, 2x2 color slides. Available 
from the National Cotton Council of 
America, P. 0. Box 9905, Memphis 
12, Tenn. 


The National Cotton Council has de- 
veloped sets of colored slides on selected 
aspects of cotton production and mar- 
keting. Each set of slides has a script 
that explains each one and gives some 
related information on the topic. The 
slides were developed primarily to help 
educational workers in agriculture 
throughout the cotton-producing states. 

The slides are not free-of-charge to 
ag leaders, but can be obtained at the 
very low cost of 25 per slide 


People will buy anything that’s 
only one to a customer. 


This same price applies to individual! 
slides or those purchased in sets 

You can secure sets for examination, 
and after seeing them, you can keep 
the set and remit at the rate of 25 
cents per slide, return any slide not 
wanted and remit for only those slides 
kept, or return all slides. A copy of 
the script will accompany each set of 
slides ordered. 

Six sets are now available. They 
are: “Cotton Fertilization,” 23 slides; 
“Chemical Weed Control in Cotton,” 23 
slides; “Cotton Diseases,” 23 slides; 
“Cotton Insect Identification,” 29 slides; 
“Chemical Defoliation of Cotton,” 21 
slides; “Cotton Harvesting and Han- 
dling,” 34 slides; and “Cotton Mill Op- 
eration,” 52 slides. 

Ag leaders in cotton-producing areas 
may find these slides of great value 
and help.—End 
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Packaged and portable—just pick up your Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector and you're on the way. 


Easy setups—Fast and simple, because your Pageant Pro 
jector's reel arms fold into place. 


Simple threading—No flufts when you follow the Pageant's 
printed film path. 


Show's on—Flick the switch and your Pageant takes over, 
quietly, effectively 


Smooth, easy start for more 
effective movie showings 


No matter who’s behind it, the Kodascope Pageant l6mm Because ONLY with a Pageant will you get: 
Sound Projector gets your shows off to a smooth start a 
A Pageant ends forever those troubles that come from =! Prag ae to bypass the most common cause of 
-ctor difficulties 
-fashio balky projectors. And it ends the fumbles, P°** 
old-fashioned, Bt, hte : "ae 2. Unique Super-40 Shutter that puts 40° more light on the 
mumbles and delays that interfere with proper and effective 


; screen than ordinary shutters, adds brilliance and sparkle 
presentations. 3. Tone and volume controls, baffled speaker, truc-rated ampli 

Anyone can rur a Pageant—competently and happily fier; all teamed for adequate, comfortable, true sound fidelity 
Try a Pageant. It’s the projector that puts the professional 4, Your choice of 3 models, one just right for your individual 
touch in your movie presentations. requirements. 


Get the facts before you 
decide. Free booklet shows 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 4113 


how and why modern Ko- Dept. 8-V Rochester 4, N. Y. 
descope Pageont Sound Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 1 
Projectors make for 


16mm Sound Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration 


smooth, sure, satisfying 1 understand | am under no obligation. - 


movies for business, school, 


church. This coupon will | ; NAME TITLE 

bring the book to your 

desk. No obligation, of ee” ORGANIZATION aM 

course. STREET 
STATE 
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Creating Understanding 


THIS is the first of several articles to be published in Better Farming 
Methods on the subject of creating understanding between ag leader 
and farm people. 

In these articles you will find many useful, helpful, and tried tech- 
niques that will enable you to get your message across to your people 
in a better and more comprehensive manner. And there will be less 
misunderstanding between you. 

Robert T. Oliver comes well qualified to write these articles. He 
is head of the Department of Speech at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and editor of a magazine entitled “Today's Speech”. 

Look for the subsequent articles by Robert Oliver on this subject. 


As an ag leader, you should know. . . 


How to Corral Attention 


@ WHEN PEOPLE TALK t- 

gether, misunderstanding is the 
rule. Understanding is an oc- 
casional happy accident. 

How many times during the day 
do you encounter: 

“Oh, I'm sorry! I didn’t know 
that’s what you meant!” 

How many times do you get an 
argumentative response, when 
argument was the last thing you 
wanted? How often, when you are 
explaining something have you 
seen a vacant look in the eye of 
your auditor, signaling that he is 
not listening? How often have you 
been interrupted half way through 
a sentence with a sharp retort? 


People Don’t Listen 


The barriers to understanding 
are multiple, and in successive 
issues we shall offer suggestions 
for dealing with them. In com- 
munication, as in warfare, the con- 
flict usually ends in success if once 
the barriers can be broken through. 

A major barrier is the failure of 
the listener to pay attention. Every 
speaker suffers from this difficulty, 
whether he is giving a speech or 
engaged in conversation. And no 
wonder! For attention is far too 
shifty to be easily pinned down. 


Man’s Mind Is Busy 


Psychologists present some star- 
tling conclusions about attention. 
To wit: Our brain and senses are 
so acute that normally 10,000 im- 
pressions impinge upon our con- 
sciousness every second of our 


By Robert T. Oliver 
Department of Speech 
Pennsylvania State University 


waking time! Incredible? Well, 
you'll never get a full count, but 
test how many sights, sounds, 
smells, feelings, and memories 
bombard your own mind at any 
given instant. 

And how do you select the par- 
ticular impressions to which you 
will pay attention? 

Sometimes the selection is done 
for you—by the loudness of a 
sound, the brightness of a color, the 
flash of a movement, the strength 
of an odor. Who isn’t attentive to 
the crack of a rifle, the turning on 
of a light in a dark room, the sight 
of a horse running across a pasture, 
the acrid smell of a skunk? 


Changes Are Dramatic 


Any dramatic change commands 
attention; such as the drop of the 
voice to a low pitch and volume in 
the midst of a loud harangue, a 
sudden pause and a step forward in 
the midst of a speech, a sweeping 
pointed forefinger in a talk un- 
marked by many gestures. 

Such techniques as these are ex- 
ternal and superficial demands 
upon the attention of a listener. 
They will normally open a door of 
casual attentiveness, but of them- 
selves will not hold it open long. 

The attention of an audience 
has to be selectively dominated 
primarily by the speaker’s choice 


of what to say. And how is this 
decision to be made? Chiefly by 
putting yourself in the shoes of the 
listener; what is it that you, your- 
self, do listen to? 


Make Talk Personal 


We listen to talk about ourselves. 
Not: “This is the method of soil 
conservation tested and approved 
by the state university”; but “This 
is the method that will hold the 
soil on your hillside field.” 

We listen to talk about people 
we know: “A group of men from 
this county stopped at my office 
last week and told me are 
having such-and-such problems.” 

We listen to what involves our 
own welfare: “The of un- 
selected seed is costing the aver- 
age farmer in this county at least 
$10 an acre every year—that’s 


$3,000 for 300 acres!” 


the y 


use 


Use Interesting Words 


We listen to language that is 
vivid and dynamic: “Henry Ford 
built a million miles of paved high- 
ways and brought the city to the 
front gate of every American farm 
by manufacturing automobiles on 
the assembly line, instead of by 
handicraft labor. Similarly, by the 
use of artificial insemination you 
dairy farmers can bring assembly 
line efficiency to the enrichment of 
your own dairy herds.” 

We listen to humor, to questions, 
to challenges, to startling facts and 
figures: “What can a bank do for 

(Please turn the page.) 


; 

ie 
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Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department « 905 King St. Wilnungt 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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EFFECTIVE, ECONOMICAL CONTROL 
MORE THAN 200 INSECT PESTS 


Why the DE LAVAL COMBINE 
means MORE PROFITS... 


Only the De Laval Combine Milker gives you so many 
exclusive features that peak profits... top 


efficiency ... lowest production” 


of the top features that give more 
labor... mean more money! 


factor 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., DEPT. 4-0 


MOST EFFICIENT HAND!. 
that ever touched a cow, _but 


M MILKING! De Laval 
i¢ Pulsation is the only control that 
solutely uniform milking . . 

leal 48 pulsations per minute! 


MOST E 
WASHING!.. 
thirds of water and 
saves up to two-thirds 
and that means ex 
pocket! 


Without obligation, send me proof that a De Laval Combine 
Milker can cul my production costs, increase my milk profits 


| preter Separate milking room Deiry barn installation 
tmilk about. cows 

Neme 

Town = State _ 


e are some 


>. 


IN-PLACE 


you~Qp_to two- 


FIRST 
SINCE 1928 


THE Of LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY Poughkeepsie, New York + 427 Randolph St. Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL FPACIFIC CO. 201 Millbrae Ave, 
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you that you can’t do for your- 
selves? Well, for one thing, it can 
get you in debt! And debt, 
properly managed, is one of your 
best assets. A man who doesn’t 
spend more than he earns is let- 
ting his future be hobbled by his 
past! The only thing you want to 
be sure of is that you don’t go in 
debt for anything that isn’t ap- 
proved by your mother-in-law, 
your hard-headed Uncle, and your 
banker.” 

We listen to earnestness, sincer- 
ity, and hard facts. A lackadaisical, 
ill-prepared, careless speaker will 
soon have his audience asleep or 
walking out. You have to earn the 
right to attention by talking about 
something worth while in a way 
that adds considerably to your 
listener’s knowledge and welfare. 


Their Time Is Valuable 


In the farm neighborhood where 
I grew up was an old coon-hunter, 
Jarvis Davis, who got up and 
walked out of one meeting ad- 
dressed by our county agent, snort- 
ing: “This fellow has constipation 
of ideas and diarrhea of words!” 

If you have an audience of 50, 
every minute you speak is worth at 
least a dollar of their time! And 
they had to spend a lot of time get- 
ting to the meeting, too 

The best way to corral attention 
is to earn it by being considerate 
of the audience’s time, needs, in- 
terests, and point of view.—End 


York. The price of the book is $5.25 


This book is designed to provide 
answers to questions that students in all 
| classes may face in the progress of the 


sheep enterprises they car: 
the year. Enough factual material is pro 


vided to give background to instructive 
material thought desirable in carrying 


out jobs with sheep. 
In the latter respect, thi 
from the usual text. It is built 


rather than just what should be done 


The plan of this book is to carry the 


sheep owner or student through a com 


plete year of activities with commercial 


ewes producing market lamb: 
It is thought that such a treatment of thi 
subject may enable the student to cap 


ture a strong feeling of the requirements 


for the successful operation of this busi 
ness. 


book review —— 


Profitable Sheep 


This book was written by Spelman B 
Collins, sheep specialist, California State 
Polytechnic College, and is published by 
the Macmillan Company, 65th Ave., New 


on through 


book differs 
around the 
thesis that a good manager often is such 
because he knows how to do thing: 


and wool 


book review —. 
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New Ford Mounted 


Here is another Ford-designed implement 
that is bringing new speed, new ease to 
hay making. 

First, you'll notice the new Ford Side 
Delivery Rake is designed for modern “pick- 
up-and-go” farming. The entire rake “rides” 
to and from the field. Nothing drags behind 
to wear, to cause delay. And when raking, 
you can quickly lift the Ford Side Delivery 
Rake over obstructions ... make short turns 
without cramping ... rake cleaner on the 
curves ... back into tight spots easily. But 
that’s not all. 


This new, improved rake moves hay a 
shorter distance from swath to windrow than 
ordinary side rakes. There’s less whipping, 
less tossing of hay. It handles hay gently 
while raking at faster speeds. And its extra 
width gets all the hay with ease, placing the 
raked hay on top of stubble for faster curing. 


There’s much more, such as the exclusive 
four-blade rotor that strips hay from the teeth 
. two-speed PTO drive 
. and nearly all 


uniformly cleaner 
for all raking conditions . . 


Side Delivery Rake 


bearings are sealed-for-life, greatly reducing 
the “greasing up” chore. 

Through machines like this... better 
machines for better farming—Ford is helping 
farmers meet today’s increasing challenges 
and tomorrow's greater opportunities 


The Ford Mounted Side Delivery Rake is raised and 
lowered by Ford Tractor hydraulic power. The rake 
“rides” to and from the field. It can be quickly lifted 
over rocks to avoid damage . 
without cramping .. . 


turns can be made 
backing is easy 


TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT DiviSIiONn 
, FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Michigan 
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1S NEW DAY FARMING 
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it’s Fun to Drink Milk 
Kans., 


Children in Lawrence, 


drink milk in school 


Kan: 
the center of the Kansas dairy region. 


Lawrence, located near 
Douglas county dairymen milk some 
12,000 dairy cow 
milk 


suppliers not only 


has a 
where 
furnish the Law- 
rence community with a fine quality 
product, but supply smaller 
communities in adjoining counties. 
Many local producers market their 
milk in Kansas City and Topeka 
Each of the nine elementary schools 
in Lawrence has a period set aside 
during the morning for “The Pause 
That Refreshes.” At this time a half 
pint of milk is available to each school 
child. The parents of the children pay 


Lawrence 


progressive ordinance 


many 


BOTTOMS UP... 
It's milk time every 


morning. 


for the milk by the week 
15 cents. Children whose parents can- 
not afford this extra expense are sup- 
plied milk by the Lawrence Board of 
Education, so that all children have 
the same healthful advantage 

A number of the children have been 
assigned important duties during the 
milk period, some distribute straws, 
others napkins. The program is a fine 
teaching device to promote pupil co- 
operation. After the milk has been 
distributed to the children, each child 
is seated at his desk while the teacher 
reads an interesting story 

The milk program is also in 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


total cost, 


the 
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Fletcher 
center, and Orville Walker, North Central 


Farrington, NACAA president, 
regional director, right, met with officers 
of the Iowa County Extension Directors 
Association. They ure, Grover Hahn, 
vice-president; D. H. Zentmire, president; 
and T. N. Nelson, secretary-treasurer 


(L-r) Jay Garner, vice president; Gilbert 
Matsen, president; Loren Kambitsech, re- 
tired president of the Idaho County Agri- 


cultural Agents’ Association; 
Hockler, secretary-treasurer. 


and Frank 


Agent Wins Pasture Award 


Gordon Farr, Orange county, 
Vermont, agricultural agent, 
earned the state’s annual Green 


Pastures award for 1955 


He received a plaque from the New 
England Pastures Committee 
for outstanding work in the program 
in Vermont during 1955 

The award annually goes to the 
county agricultural agent doing the 
best job of education and promotion 
in connection with the Green Pastures 
Program in the 
Taken into consideration 
things as news and radio work, gen- 
eral public contacts, educational 


Green 


state each year. 


are such 


meetings, letters, visits and tours. 
Farr joined the Vermont Extension 


Gordon Farr (right), Orange county agri- 
cultural agent, is presented with the New 
England Green Pastures Committee award 


for outstanding work in the program in 


Vermont during 1955. Winston Way, Ver- 
mont 


agronomist, is on the left. 


Service as agricultural 
Orange county in July, 1953 


agent in 

He had 
previously been instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture at South Royalton 


High School. 


Marked Pig Draws Interest 


“Elmer, the marked 
on the tip of everyone's tongue 
at the Wyandot, O., County Fair 
as they kept trying to quess his 


was 


weight. 
W. W. Wharton, count icul- 
tural agent, stated that fair-goers 


viewed Elmer for other reasons a 
well as trying to guess his weight 
Elmer was marked by lines showing 
the wholesale cuts of meat. Each of 
these primal cuts were then identified 
by numbers. Correspondi: 
were then placed on a por] 
of Elmer’s pen showin; 
sale and retail cuts of pork 
Wharton 
number two was the loin. The num- 
ber two appeared on Elmer's loin a 
well as on the wholesale chart. A 
ribbon extended to 


numbers 
chart back 
whole- 


the 


said as an exampit cut 


ers 


THE MARKED PIG... 
People compared him with the chart 


from area number two showing sug- 
gested retail cuts of pork from the 
loin such as: Pork chops rolled loin 
roast, tenderloin roast and chops, rib 
chops, french rib butterfly 
chops, sirloin roast, loin roast center 
cut, blade loin roast, and crown roast 

The Wyandot County Hog Improve- 
ment Association, the 
consumer education display, stated 
that over 500 people guessed Elmer's 
weight. Sixteen people guessed his 
exact weight as 230 pounds 

Wharton estimated that 40,000 peo- 
ple saw Elmer and at least one haif 
of these folks actually 
studied the display.—End 


chops 


spon ors of 


topped and 


Another Years-Ahead 
TRACTOR BY 


=, FERGUSON 


The Hi-40 with choice 


of 3 owner-changeabie 


front wheel systems 


BRAND NEW by Ferguson...in 3 New High-Clearance Models! 
Ferguson Hi-Z if WITH 4.way 


WORK CONTROL 


If you prefer a high-clearance tractor and mid-mounted Clutching for one-pedal control of both tra 
cultivators, be sure to see—and test drive—the new and PTO; and Dual-Range Transmission | peak 
Ferguson Hi-40 efficiency in every speed range 

Ihe Hi-40 has all the proved work-saving, money New increased power—12-volt electrical 
saving features of its lower slung running mate, the and power steering (optional) make the fr 


famous Ferguson Hi-40 a top performer in its field, Ferguson Dealer , 


Right at your finger tips is Quadramatic Control that had years of experience in sales and service of thy 
gives you close command of implements . . . lets you Ferguson System. Contact your local dealer ) to 
raise and lower them, select draft and maintain working arrange for a Spring Hi-40 Demonstration, / igor 
depth, adjust the hydraulic system’s speed of response Racine, Wisconsin 


and hold implements in any position you choose 
This and the other work control features give you 


mastery over every farm job; Variable-Drive PTO for Fe i LU cg © ry 
both “Ground” and “Engine” speed drive; “‘2-Stage”’ 


CHOICE OF MODELS 


The Ferguson Hi-40 is available in models shown below. Front ends are also convertible, by the owner himself 


Four-Wheel Model 


Dual-Wheel Tricycle Single-Wheel Tricycle 


WIN FREE VACATION FOR 2 


Exciting travel vacations to London and 
Paris .. . Hawaii. . . Caribbean Islands 

.. Cuba .. . New York City. Ferguson | 
Dealers have contest entry blanks. Nothing 


to buy or write. ‘Go places with Ferguson 


| =a 
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Public Law 518 


@ PUBLIC LAW 
praised and 
and condemned. 
But it is law. Congress has passed 
it. And it will become fully effective 
by July 22, 1956. 

Public law 518 is the Miller Pes- 
ticide Residue Amendment, an act to 
amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act with respect to residues 
of pesticide chemicals in or on raw 
agricultural commodities. 

The law will affect all growers who 


518 has been 
supported—damned 


use pesticide sprays and dusts in 
combatting crop-destroying insects, 
weeds, rodents, and plant diseases. 


It covers only the use of pesticide 
chemicals, just those that are used to 
control and kill pests 


What Is Its Purpose? 


As an agricultural leader you will 
be hearing about it. Many 
farmers will be asking you questions 
concerning it. The purpose of this 
discussion is to help you learn some 
of the background of the Miller bill, 
and what its enforcement will mean 
in the field of agriculture 

First of all, according to leaders in 
agriculture and industry, it is a good 
bill and it will not penalize the farmer. 
It was introduced by Rep. A. L. Miller, 
Nebraska, a doctor by profession. In 
Congress the bill was supported by 
both groups. 

The purpose of the bill is simply to 
permit growers of agricultural prod- 
ucts to use pesticides in the produc- 
tion of food without hazard to con- 
sumers 


What Is a Tolerance? 


The heart of the bill is the estab- 
lishment of so-called “tolerances.” 
This refers to the amount of any pes- 
ticide residue that may remain on a 
crop when harvested without danger 
to public health 

Enforcement of this provision means 
that fresh fruits, vegetables, and all 
other raw agricultural products mov- 
ing in interstate commerce after the 
effective date will be subject to in- 
spection by representatives of the 
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Miller Pesticide Residue Amendment 


What is the bill? 


What should YOU and YOUR FARMERS know about this bill? 


By Herbert L. Schaller 
Editor 


MUCH HAS BEEN 
much more will be heard con- 
cerning the Miller Pesticide Resi- 
due Amendment. All people in 
agriculture who are connected 
with or using pesticides may be 
affected by this law. 

In December, I personally vis- 
ited Washington, D. C., to talk 
with Federal Food and Drug 
Administration officials, United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture representatives, and leaders 
in industry to gather information 
on this amendment and its effect 
on agriculture. 

As a result of these visits and 
the collection of a vast amount 
of information on the subject, 
this resume of the Miller Pesti- 
cide Amendment is written spe- 
cifically for you as an agricul- 
tural leader. From this presenta- 
tion, | hope you have a better 
understanding of the bill, what it 
means to agriculture, and what 
you, as an agricultural leader, 
should know about it so that you 
can best inform your farm people. 
—HLS 


Food and Drug Administration. When 
pesticide residues in of the 
tolerances established by this law are 
found on such raw agricultural prod- 
ucts, such shipments may be 
demned or seized 

That, in a nutshell, is the bill and its 
implications in agriculture. Now, let's 
clear up a bit of misunderstanding 
surrounding the passage of the Miller 


bill. 


excess 


con- 


Pesticides Are Tested 


Some people are unduly upset at 
the events leading to the passage of 
such a bill. They seem to believe 
that in the past all companies manu- 
facturing pesticides must have been 
very lax. 


This is just not so. The major re- 


What are tolerances? 


been met 


quirements of the bill ha 
by mutual cooperation between in- 
dustry and the Federal agencies in 


the past. The legislation simplifies 
the method of obtaining tolerances a 
well as defining adulteration of foods 
by specific tolerances allowable on 
This will benefit the 
as well as the consumer 

As an ag leader, you should know 
this fact. Your farmers should know 
that all pesticides have been and still 
are thoroughly tested before they are 
released and sold for few 
restricted and carefully specified use: 


foods. growel 


even a 


Public Safeguards Set 


The Insecticide, Fungicide, 
Rodenticide Act of 1947 
many safeguards for 
said that: (1) Every ps 
be registered: (2) a 
must demonstrate his product meets 
the requirements set up for evaluat- 
ing pesticide performance and safety; 
(3) label 


adéquate protection for the 


and 

provided 
public. It 
ticide must 


manultacture! 


instructions must provide 
public; 
(4) where needed, such labels must 


also bear a warning or caution state- 


ment which, if followed, would ad- 
equately prevent injury to living man 
animals, and vegetation; and (5) 
whenever residues are involved, the 
USDA takes into consideration the 
tolerances established by the Food 
and Drug Administration before a 


proposed label is approved 

So, even before the Mill 
requirements pesticide 
very costly pieces of lit 
lions of dollars each yea 
companies on 
obtain data that 
validity of them. 


r bill, these 
labels 
Mil- 


ire spent by 


made 
iture 
research required to 


will tablish the 


Labels Are Guides 


Ag leaders should know that 
in the eyes of the law, booklets and 
other materials from mar 
of pesticides used by 
for guidance on using their products 
are subject to the same legal re quire- 
ments as the label on the 
only when attached to the 
and used in place of or t 


too, 


ufacturers 


farmers 


your 


package 
product 


upplement 


Ww 
2 
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Proved Safety Factor Underscores 


Importance of Pyrenone* For Farm Crops 


As a result of recent federal legislation, specific 
standards of safety have been established for the 
application of pesticides to food crops. 


Object of this legislation, popularly known as 
the Miller Bill, is to safeguard the public health. 


Under the Miller Bill, Pyrenone (technical pip- 
eronyl butoxide and pyrethrins), CPR dusts and 
sprays (combinations of piperonyl cyclonene, py- 
rethrins and rotenone), Pyretox, pyrethrum and 
rotenone are exempt from the requirements of a 
tolerance — when applied to growing crops. They 
may be used right up to the time of harvest. 


With respect to the application of dust and 
spray protectants to stored grains, piperonyl 
butoxide has an approved tolerance of 20 p. p. m. 
... and pyrethrins a tolerance of 3 p. p. m. These 
two chemical agents are the active ingredients of 
the Pyrenone protectants. Yet the quantities spe- 
cified for use in the package directions are less 
than the tolerances granted under the Miller Bill. 

This season use Pyrenone and play safe. It pro- 
tects both the crops — and the farmer's crop 
investment! For complete technical data, write 
the nearest office of Fairfield Chemical Division, 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
* Reg U.S. Pat. OFF.,F.M.C 


Sales Headquarters: 1701 Patapsco Avenue, Baltimore 26, Md. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Me Chemicals + and Industral Sulphur » 


FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds and OF ganic Chemicals « WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium Magnesium 


{n Canada: Natural Products Corporation, Toronto and Montreal 
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THE TREN 


for effective, long-lasting 
foliage pest control 


More growers than evet before are finding long-lasting dieldrin 
one of the most effective insecticides for control of destructive 
foliage pests. Dieldrin controls such pests as lygus bugs, stink 
bugs, armyworms, cabbage loopers, potato flea beetles and 
many others. 


Dieldrin is long lasting ... even rain and hot weather cannot 
discourage dieldrin’s staying power. Dieldrin can be applied 
as a spray or dust... any way you apply it, it’s easy to use. 

Shell Chemical Corporation provides you with the finest in 
technical service... and field representatives { | 
who work with growers, County agents and { /) 
extension entomologists, Complete technical HELL 

\\\ Z 


information is available. Write to: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


FF 
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the label directions for use 


The real reason for the advance and 
necessary passage of this bill, then, 
was the rapid increase and use of 


pesticides in a progressive and chang- 
ing agriculture. Not to be 
looked, was the fact that some 
people who did not understand the 
use of pesticides in agriculture had 
introduced in legislation 
that would have cla 
as drugs. This would have 
definite hardship on the 
used 


over- 


too, 


Congress 
ified pesticides 
worked a 
farmers who 
such the 


products, and upon 


manufacturers making them 


Rules for Marketing 


Now a word about “tolerances.” 
This new law provides that a food 
within the jurisdiction of the Food 
and Drug Administration shall not be 
marketed if it bears a residue of 
pesticide chemical, unless: 

(1) The 
erally is 
safe, or 

(2) Upon consideration of an ad- 
equate amount of scientific 
the government has established a 
safe tolerance for residues of the 
chemical or has exempted it from the 
requirement of a tolerance, and 

(3) If a tolerance has been estab- 
lished, the residues remaining on the 
food within the 
level. 


chemical 
recognized by 


pesticide gen- 


expert as 


evidence, 


are safe tolerance 


FDA Sets Tolerances 

A tolerance for a pesticide is set by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
A company asks for a tolerance, sup- 
plying the FDA complete information 


on the pesticide and its use. At this 
point, in each instance, the U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture is required 
to supply the FDA a statement as to 
the usefulness of the pesticide under 
study, and an opinion on the effect of 
the pesticide in agriculture 

A pesticide must be classed by the 


USDA as useful in agriculture before 
further consideration is given it. 

It is important to recognize the close 
working cooperation between the 
FDA and USDA. It is also of interest 
to note that while the opinion on 
pesticide residue by the USDA is 
strictly advisory, the certificate of 
usefulness of the pesticide in agri- 
culture cannot be refuted by the FDA. 
The USDA has the final 
this. 


” 
Say-so in 


Name Pesticide Categories 

Armed with this information, the 
FDA moves toward a decision on the 
tolerance of pesticide residue that will 
be permitted. 

In establishing tolerances, pesticides 
and their usage may fall into any one 
of four categories: 

(1) Exempt from tolerance, safe. 

(2) No tolerance because no resi- 
due is involved in proposed use, safe 
as recommended. 

(3) Specified tolerance of so-many 
parts per million, safe within specified 
limits. 

(4) Zero tolerance, so toxic none 
will be permitted in food products. 


Tolerances Set for Pests 


Here are other important points for 
you to remember about “tolerances.” 

(1) The tolerance, or pesticide 
residue, permitted on raw agricultural 
products is set by the amount neces- 
sary to control the pest, not by the 
toxicity of the pesticide to human 
beings. It can never be above limits 
safe to humans. 

For example, a pesticide may be 
safe with a residue of seven parts per 
million. But it may have a tolerance 
established at 0.2 parts per million. 
This is because the pest involved can 
be controlled and the farmer meet the 
tolerance requirements at the latter 
tolerance level. 

Remember this. 
taken the position 
amount of a pesticide 
mitted on a raw agricultural food 
product should be held to the mini- 
mum required to obtain control of 
the pest involved 


The FDA has al- 
that the 
residue per- 


ways 


Tolerances Vary with Crops 


(2) A tolerance is not established 
on a pesticide as such, but established 
on the crop on which that particular 
pesticide is to be used. 

This is an important point for you 
to stress with farmers. It means that 
careful attention must be given to 
instructions for the use of any 
ticide on a crop. Farmers must be 
certain to note the tolerances allow- 


pes- 


able for the crop in question. 
(3) Don’t judge a product merely 
on its tolerance residue. 


tp 
Fire-Proof Building? 


WO FIRE OR LIGHTNING WORRIES WHEN 

PROTECTED WITH GALVANIZED SHEETS! 
A strong, sound, leak-proof roof 
that won't burn is 
properly grounded galvanized 
sheets. Rat-proof, For best 
value, buy sheets with a Grads 
Marked label that shows the 


yours with 


weight of zinc coating. And for 
longer stronger service, specify 
heavy-coated 

sheets such as ¢ INST? 


COATING 


FREE INSTRUCTION MANUALS! 
Write To Field Office 
American Zine Institute 


324 Ferry 


this... ‘Seal of 


indiana, Dept. BFM4 


TRIGGER AC 


for orchard, 
livestock 
and 
spot spraying | 
Fully adjustable stop for 
selection of apray Long 


“four finger” trigger and 
continuous spraying trigger 


lock for comfort and easier 
| 


handling. Hardened 


stainless steel tips. ‘Top 


quality, dependable gun 
for pressures up to 400 lbs 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO 
3294 Randolph Street 
Illinois 


for 

complete 

information 
write for free Bulletin 80 8 | 
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a Some ambitious salesmen wil] point 
WF Ni E VV to competing products with a lower 
(0.1 ppm) tolerance than a product 
of their own (10.0 ppm) and say the 
j= © MA RS higher the tolerance, the safer the 
ad product. Not necessarily so. The 

reverse may be true. 


. by Sinclair 


Remember These Points 


In summary of tolerances, remem- 
ber these four principles. Where a 
tolerance is issued by the federal 
government, it means that 

(1) residues up to the tolerance 
level are safe; this has been estab- 
lished by adequate experimental 
studies on animals; 

(2) the pesticide can be employed 
usefully in agriculture; this has been 
| established by the certificate of use- 
fulness furnished the FDA by the 
USDA; 

(3) when the pesticide is used 
properly it will leave residue that are 
within the permitted level; the FDA 
does not issue a tolerance unless there 
is evidence that it can be met, and 

(4) crops should bear no more than 
the tolerance level of residue 


| Law Is Not Changed 


About the law, this is important to 

recognize. Some are under the im- 

pression that the Miller bill sets up 

new requirements that will make it 

easier to seize crops in interstate 

| commerce by the federal government 

New CENTURY Seeder. = This law does not change the basic 
requirement of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act in effect 
since 1938, that foods in interstate 
commerce shall be free of dangerous 


does a one-pass seeding job in any of three ways: packer 
or mulcher mounted — tractor mounted for broadcast 
seeding — or tractor mounted with tillage tools. Unit is 
PTO-driven. Seed is accurately force-fed out of hopper 
by reciprocating chains. Seeding rate is adjustable for 
any grass, legume, or small grain mixture. 


book review ——— 


Rural Electrification 


This book is available from the Bruce 
Sinclair XT A D y Motor Oil Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wis 
and was written by J. P. Schaenzer. The 
book sells for a price of $3.75 
Keeps the engine of your car, truck or tractor in top This book is dedicated especially to the 
operating condition ... assures smooth, full-power per- vocational agriculture teachers of the 
formance at peak loads, and protects against the effects high schools of America. However, it 


- ; does have value for college engineering 
of hot, dusty or damp conditions. Remarkable cleaning 


action works all the time — your engine stays free of rural service men, and other leaders. 
power-robbing deposits, Farm-sized 5-gallon con- The author attempts to present in 
tainers have spout attached. Ask your Sinclair simple and concise manner, information 


subjec £ be usec or 
Representative about it. Ask him, too, about the 
new multi-grade oil — Sinclair TRIPLE x! © ox ie the teacher, much attention has been 
given to presenting this material in the 
best teachable form. Each chapter or les- 


4 A son is divided into the following sections 
1. Class Discussion; 2. Equipment; 3 


Demonstrations; 4. Practice and Prob- 


Petroleum Products lems; 5. Information; and 6. Suggested 


Readings. 

fo ry fa rn The field of electricity and electrifica 
reve r need 2 tion as it applies to the farm is covered 

in this book. 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
hook review 
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quantities of spray residues. 

What the new law does is to set up 
a more convenient method of deter- 
mining what is a safe residue and 
announcing this safe or tolerance 
level to the public. 


Tell Growers These Facts 


Finally, from the standpoint of | 


your growers, you need to know that: 


(1) the purpose of the law is to | 


permit growers to use pesticides in 
the production of food without hazard 
to consumers, 

(2) they have nothing to worry 
about from the Miller amendment if 
they follow approved label directions 
in applying sprays and dusts to their 
crops, 


(3) an easy rule to follow is for 


growers to use sprays according to 
label directions on the CROPS spe- 
cified, in the AMOUNTS specified and 
at the TIMES specified. 


Follow the Label! 


Your farmers can’t go wrong if they 
follow that last bit of advice. Once 
again; FOLLOW THE LABEL! 

If you need further information on 
any problem concerning pesticides, 
their use and established tolerance 
within the law, contact your state ex- 
tension entomologist, Land Grant 
College, or write to Commissioner, 
Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.—End 


* 


Name George B. Alcorn 
California Extension Director 


Dr. George B. Alcorn became di- 
rector of the state-wide University 
of California Agricultural Extension 
Service on March 1. 

A veteran of 18 years’ service as 
extension economist with headquar- 
ters at Berkeley, Alcorn has appeared 
at meetings and conferences through- 
out the state. He is well-known by 
livestock, crop and fruit growers. 
Alcorn, 45, takes the position held by 
J. Earl Coke until his resignation this 
past summer. 


* 


Tomatoes Do Not Retain Drug 


At the Third Annual Antibiotic 
Symposium in Washington, Chas. 


Pfizer & Company scientists reported | 


that tomatoes treated with an anti- 
biotic spray, Agri-mycin, retained no 
trace of the drug. The spray is used 
to control the disease, bacterial spot. 

The scientists found no detectable 
amount of the antibiotic in growing 
tomatoes sprayed with Agri-mycin 
two times a week for seven weeks 


NITROGEN 
for rapid growth 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
for maturity and yield 
POTASH 
for health and quality 


CALCIUM 
for sturdy plants 


SULFUR 


for vigor and tone 
MAGNESIUM 


for color and snap 


LOWEST COST 


Cro 


Insuranc 


ce 
FOR BETTER YIELDS—FOR HIGHER SOIL FERTILIPY 


| 


Royster’s 6 plant food guarantee 
insures a 6-course balanced diet 
for all crops, all soils 


Dollar for dollar, pound for pound—there isn't a beter ferti 
lizer sold than Royster. Top-quality in every respect, no other 
single item the farmer buys returns more profit per dollar in 
vested .. . Compared to other farm outlays, the dollar spent 
for Royster's balanced diet of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash .. . plus calcium, sulfur and magnesium,is the farmers 
hardest-working dollar. Faced with declining prices, furthe: 
soil exhaustion—farmers more than ever will need a high 
quality fertilizer like time-tested Royster. 


F. $. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


22 factories and 15 sales offices 
conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 
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With this rack you can. . 


Display. 


Store, an 


Inventor 


your bulletin literature 


By K. Robert Kern 


Assistant Extension Editor 


lowa State College 


@ THERE'S ROOM FOR display, 

storage, and inventory in the 
48-place literature rack in the office 
of James C. Hodges, Burlington, Ia. 
Jim’s the county extension director 
in southeast Iowa’s Des Moines 
county 

The literature rack does about all 
of the jobs of extension literature 
distribution except ordering them 
from the college 

You can see from the picture of 
Jim’s rack that it shows off each 
publication to full advantage. And 
you can tell from the depth of each 
container that there's room for up 
to 50 usual size publications in each. 
That's enough room to store a sev- 
eral-months supply of most publica- 
tions 

Jim keeps an inventory sheet in 
every container, too. With that, a 
count at the end of each month gives 
the number distributed, the number 
left and a good record of movement 
on each publication 


Investment Is Small 


Jim's investment in this literature 
rack totals just under $50 cash for 
materials—including nearly $20 for 
the wire racks—and a few hours of 
his own time in his garage-shop. 
He says he built it with simple tools 
and he thinks anyone could build 
one like it 

These are the ingredients—a 6% 
x 6% pegboard with wood framing 
and plywood ends. The wire racks 
are available in various sizes from 
most lumber companies 


The pegboard and the different 
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Above:—Educational publications can ex- 
ert the full pulling power of their titles 
and layouts in this display unit. Besides 
display, it provides good storage space. 


Below:—Each literature rack will hold 
several-months supply of most publica- 
tions. Each also has an inventory sheet 
for monthly records of distribution. 


sizes of racks give the unit great 
flexibility. Jim uses 48 racks for 
9 x 12 publications on the main rack 
With smaller size publications he 
could get many more than that on 
the 6% x 6% unit. Since all of the 
racks are made for the basic peg- 
board hole arrangement, he could 
put any assortment of sizes on the 
same board. 

Jim is sold on this type of pub- 
lication display and storage rack 
He has added two wing racks to the 
basic unit and he has one that’s 
small enough to go into the back of 
his car. He says it’s really handy to 
take a few publications to a meeting. 
He can put them in the rack where 
they display well and still have 
plenty of room for a supply to meet 
the needs at the meeting 

Proof of the pudding is that Jim 
figures to build a rack for the new 
space the county extension office 
will soon occupy. This time, though, 
he’s working out one that will be 
fastened to the wall. That will likely 
take out one of the smal! disadvan- 
tages of the present rack—stooping 
to get the publications in the lower 
row of racks.—End 
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Now available... everywhere! 


STAUFFER 


Nurserymen are using Stauffer VAPAM* 4-S to eliminate weeds and dis- 
ease from seed beds for vegetables and ornamentals. 


One easy application of Stauffer VAPAM 4-S and virtually all subsoil pests 
and diseases are wiped out. No special equipment and no ground coverings 
are required. Water-soluble VAPAM 4-S is simply watered into the soil. 
In 2 or 3 weeks it dissipates and you can plant in clean soil which will deliver 
its full quota of nourishment to the plants that pay you a profit. Stauffer 
VAPAM 4-S is a 4-pound per gallon water solution of VAPAM available 
in 1, 5, 30 and 50-gallon containers. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
636 California Street, San Francisco, Cal 


We invite you to use 
the coupon to request 
any or all of four 
interesting bulletins on 
the use of VAPAM...or 
get in touch with your 
local Stauffer office. 


Kindly send me the following bulletins 


VAPAM for Vegetable Seed Beds 
_VAPAM for Ornamentals 
_VAPAM for Turf 


*“VAPAM is @ trademark of _.VAPAM for Home Gardens 
the Stauffer Chemical 


Company 


New York + San Francisco « Houston + Los Angeles + No. Portland 
Omaha + Apopka + Weslaco « Lubbock + Harvey + No. Little Rock 
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Consumer Marketing 


Tomatoes Are Cheaper... 


By Cal Orr 


Michigan State College 


@ TONY BARTELLI RELUC- 

TANTLY left off arranging his 
tomato display to answer his phone. 

“Hello, Mr. Bartelli,” said a well- 
modulated woman's voice. “This is 
Marie Ferree, the extension consumer 
agent. Remember I talked to you the 
other day about helping you sell some 
of your produce.” 

“Yeah, I remember you,” said Bar- 
telli doubtfully. “Sure wish some- 
body could take these tomatoes and 
sweet corn off my hands. Guess I 
overestimated customers today.” 

“Well, let’s give it a try,” the con- 
fident voice said. “Let's see, you have 
a big supply of tomatoes, sweet corn 

and what else? What are your 
prices?” 


Radio Carries Message 


Tony Bartelli’s was one of the many 
markets Miss Ferree called that 
morning. She listed the produce she 
found in big supply. Then she made 
notes for her radio program: 

“Good news in food buying today, 
ladies—plenty of tomatoes and sweet 
corn on your grocer’s shelves .. . and 
at reasonable prices—tomatoes at...” 

Shortly before noon grocery stores’ 
business began to pick up, and by 
late-afternoon Bartelli’s tomato and 
sweet corn display was no more. 

The same thing in most of the other 
stores 


Merchants Like Service 


Miss Ferree’s phone rang. “Miss 
Ferree? ... This is Tony .. . Tony 
Bartelli . . . Say, what did you do? 
I'm sold out.” 

“Well, I just told the ladies about 
your big supply on my radio program 

Glad I could be of help. We'll 
try it again.” 

This was one example of how Mich- 
igan people became sold on Michigan 
State University's new marketing 
program 

Miss Ferree is one of nine extension 
consumer education agents in the 
Wolverine State’s larger cities. She 
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Michigan case lustories show how 


ag leaders have 


consumer buying 


is trained in techniques of getting 
information to consumers. 

She uses newspapers, radio, and 
television to tell food shoppers how 
they can get the best results for their 
food dollar. 


Nine Agents at Work 


Miss Ferree and the eight other 
women agents were hired last year 
under Michigan’s new marketing pro- 
gram. The legislature appropriated 
$294,000 when University officials 
spelled out ways they could help im- 
prove the market for Michigan farm 
products. 

The ways are through well-planned 
consumer, retailer, and farmer edu- 
cation, research to boost the quality 
of farm products, and the hiring of 
specialists with a lot of imagination 
to do the education job. 

And the education job costs are 
small, Dr. Robert Kramer, coordina- 
tor of the program, estimated that 
newspapers and have a radio and tele- 
vision time would cost about $50,000 
a week for consumer information 


PRODUCE DISPLAY 
«IVR ETY 
4COLOR 
SPACE B16 —SELLERS 
GMAKE IT EASY To SHO? 


USE| OF DIVIDERS 
LEVEN HEIGHT 

QS/ECIALS 
OPLAN PRONG 


helped stimulate 
of farm products 


alone—if it were paid for. It’s free 
donated as a public service 

Not only do they write articles fo: 
newspapers and have a radio and tele- 
vision program of their own, these 
agents know how to encourage editors 
and radio station personnel to make 
up features. And the features are 
tied in with produce advertising. The 
dozens of articles, radio features and 
ads help move asparagus, beef, pork, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, strawberries, 
peaches. .. . 

The retailer gets more help besides 
that given by the extension consume: 
agents under the new marketing set- 
up. 

Four retailer education specialists 
operate in two teams. They held 106 
grocer clinics last year—both with 
chain stores and with members of the 
Michigan Retail Food Dealers asso- 
ciation. 


The clinics, held by J. A. (Jack) 
Tuuk, Robert E. Rust, Thomas A. 
Creager, and Kendall A. Adams, 


RETAIL GROCERS... 
They learn good merchandising. 
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‘This package Parvex 
makes these pigs 


The difference between profit and loss in raising and sell- Advantages of Parvex 


ing pigs is often the difference between pigs having worms 1. Palatable and easily administered, 
and pigs being free of worms. 2. May be given in wet or dry feed. 
The major parasites of swine, like the large roundworms 3. No starvation necessary before treatment 
and nodular worms, live at the expense of the pig, robbing 1. Administered for one feeding only 
; it of nutrition, stealing its energy, slowing its growth, mak- >. Rapid expulsion of worms, 
; ing it fair game for disease, reducing its breeding vigor. 6. Worms are expelled alive—no danger of decomposition in th: 


intestinal tract with resulting toxemi: 
But not all wormy hogs show these effects. Pigs with “sub- : : paciammaies 


.95 to 100% effective against mature and immature large round 
worme (Ascaris). 


850% effective against nodular worms ( Oesophagostomum 


clinical” parasite infections may appear to be normal and 
healthy. However, when these animals are wormed with 
PARVEX to remove the roundworms and nodular worms 
there is a quick increase in weight, sometimes as much as 9. A nontoxie anthelmintie—pigs quickly return to full feed 
20% —and often on less feed. This means PROFIT. may be retreated as indicated 


10. No evidence of drugs deposited in meat 
Number of pigs that may be treated with each package of Parvex 


Body Weight 77 Gm. 385 Gm. 
of Pigs Package Package 
20 th. 15 pige 75 pige 
40 Ib 10 pigs 
0 THE NEW, ONE-DOSGE, IN-THE-FEED HOG WORMER 
pigs 7? pige 
50 Ib 6 pigs 10 pige QUICK . SURE . GENTLE . ECONOMICAI 
75 rigs 2 P a9 ‘ 
15 & * ple : pe Parvex is available in 77 Gm. and 385 Gm. sealed bags from 
100 Ib pres 15 pigs druggists and veterinarians 
150 Tb. 2 pigs 10 pigs 


400 Ib. pig 5 pigs wv 
| Upjohn | 
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Up a tree about PESTS? 


CHIPMAN 


DUSTS and SPRAYS 


INSECTICIDES FUNGICIDES 


ALDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS AGRI-MYCIN 100 
ARAMITE SPRAYS & DUST BASIC COPPER FUNGICIDE 
BENZAHEX SPRAYS & DUSTS pag 
CALCIUM ARSENATE ABLE SULFUR 
CHLORDANE SPRAYS & DUSTS 
CUBOR (Rotenone) DUSTS WEED KILLERS 
DOT SPRAYS & DUSTS ATLACIDE (Chlorate) 
DIELDRIN SPRAYS & DUSTS ATLAS “A” (Arsenical) 
GRAIN FUMIGANT CHLOREA & CHLORAX "40" 
HEPTACHLOR SPRAYS & DUSTS METHOXONE (MCP) 
HI-TEST LEAD ARSENATE SODIUM ARSENITE 
6, 2,4-D & 2,4,5-T SPRAYS 
& ov CHIPMAN GENERAL (Dinitro) 
MALATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAYS & DUSTS 
TOXAPHENE SPRAYS & DUSTS SHED-A-LEAF SPRAYS 
(for Cotton, Beans, Tomatoes) 


SEED PROTECTANTS 
AGROXK * MEMA Also various other dusts 


and sprays for special 
MERGAMMA pest control problems. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. H, Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912... Insecticides Since 1921 


E Weed Control 
FR Booklet and 


= Products Booklet 


cover a wide range of subject But 
the meetings are designed generally 
to show store personnel how to mer- 


| chandise more attractively and to 


keep records for more efficient opera- 


| tion. 


Many retailers insist that the clinics 
have improved their sales, and the 
housewife gets a better product 


District Agents Help Too 


Back to the start of the marketing 
process now—the growers, the people 
who supply the product Five dis- 
trict marketing agents—each located 
in a county extension office—are help- 
ing farmers to boost their income by 
putting out information about mar- 
keting and markets 

One agent is assigned to 
fruit growers, one with 
growers, another with 


BETTER PACKAGING .. 

Michigan extension fruit marketing agent 
tells growers about a new fruit pack de- 
veloped with a paper manufacturer 


one with livestockmen and grain 
farmers, and another is a potato mar- 
keting specialist 

Already they have solved some 
knotty problems. And they're ex- 
pected to find more answe! 


Improve Storage Facilities 

Hans Haugard, the poultry market- 
ing specialist, went to work early to 
make sure the area in which he 
worked could have sharp-freeze facil- 
ities Poultrymen were suffering 
losses when facilities were not large 
enough in Detroit and the produce 
had to be returned 

So Haugard worked with the poul- 
trymen and helped organize a pro- 
ducers’ association, The bought a 
private poultry processing plant and 


~ 
i 
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Number 2—1956 
Numerous questions arise in poultrymen's minds whenever an important product 
such as NiCarbazin becomes avezilable. For answers, poultrymen depend on the 
highly trained servicemen——men whose organizations supply them with essential new 


facts developed by Merck research, production and marketing experts Here 
serviceman's up-to-the-minute answers to questions frequently asked about NiCarbazin 


Q. Does rainy, wet weather influence the value of NiCarbazin? 


A. It definitely increases the value of Nicarbazin. Actually what happe 
this-—-with the damp conditions encountered in the spring, the incidence of 
coccidiosis grows. Field tests have proved that the heavier the exposure t 
coccidiosis, the more efficiently NiCarbazin works. 


Q. Is NiCarbazin consistently effective against coccidiosis mortality 


A. Yes. Reports from every leading poultry area show that NiCarbazin provide 
the most effective curb against coccidiosis death loss. In one area, for example 
growers reported no coxy death loss in 174,542 birds protected with NiCarbaz 
With these same poultrymen, mortality ran as high as 12 per cent in 48,500 birds on 
other coccidiostats. 


Q. What's the best time to start a preventive program against coccidi 
Immediately! All starter as well as grower rations should contain NiCarbazin 


What is the effect of a preventive program with NiCarbazin on the subsequen 
immunity of pullets to coccidiosis? 


A. Continuous feeding of preventive levels of NiCarbazin until just before egg 
production starts permits exposed pullets to develop a solid immunity against all 
dangerous species of poultry coccidia. 


Q. Should NiCarbazin be used to treat chickens already sick with coccidiosi 


A. No. If birds suffer an outbreak of coccidiosis because no preventive 
coccidiostat or an ineffective coccidiostat was used, or when other diseases have 
lowered intake of medicated feed, the outbreak should be controlled by immediate use 
of Sulfaquinoxaline Once the outbreak is under control, the flock should be 
transferred to feeds containing preventive levels of NiCarbazin. 


Q. How long should I feed NiCarbazin to my replacement chicks? 


A. Until just before the first pullet egg is laid. By that time the chicks 
will have developed a natural immunity to all coccidia to which they have been 
properly exposed This immunity lasts throughout the productive phase of flock 
life. Large-scale, commercial tests further indicate that NiCarbazin, used this 
way, has no adverse effect on egg production or fertility. 


Q. Is there a reduction in overall mortality, as well as in coccidiosis 
mortality, when NiCarbazin is used in feeds? 


A. Several poultry diseases are caused by secondary infections which may 
develop in birds already weakened by conditions such as coccidiosis Because 
NiCarbazin can practically eliminate coxy damage, protected birds are better able 
to resist secondary infections. MERCK & CO., INnc., Rahway, New Jersey 


NEW—35mm. color and sound film strip "Protection That Pays Off"—highlights 
in cartoon style the benefits of NiCarbazin. Copies available through Merck sale 
representatives. 
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converted it into a cooperative. 

The plant processes and stores 
many million pounds of poultry. So 
the poultrymen now can withhold 
their product when the market is 
oversupplied. 

The county extension office now is 
the source of market information for 
growers. Haugard calls several buy- 
ers in the marketing channels to get 
the information, and he studies sea- 
sonal changes in poultry and egg 
prices. 


Others Promote Marketing 


Clyde R. Cunningham, the vege- 
table marketing agent, helped grow- 
ers analyze their problems. The 
solution: Starting from scratch, he 
helped the vegetable producers in a 
four-county district to form an or- 
ganization, buy land, sell stock, draw 
plans and construct a building that 
would handle vegetables. Because 
large quantities of graded produce can 
be assembled here, buyers have no 
difficulty getting a full load. 

R. F. (Jack) Bittner, the fruit mar- 
keting agent, is helping improve the 
design of packages. After a survey, 
he found that buyers like the three- 
quarter bushel basket better than the 
full bushel. Now, they’re willing to 
pay about as much for it as the full 
bushel basket. 


Stress Clean Grain Program 


Bittner worked with package manu- 
facturers also to design a_ better 
strawberry crate, a new tomato car- 
ton that holds eight to 10 pounds and, 
a more efficient cucumber carton. 

George K. Dike, the livestock and 
grain marketing agent, on the job only 
a short time, has put his major effort 
so far into the clean grain program. 

Robert Lincoln, the potato market- 
ing man, also has been on the job offi- 
cially only a short time. But he is 
working on a plan that includes grav- 
ity sorting of potatoes. The spuds are 
sorted for either bakers or boilers— 
the use for which they are best suited. 

These well-informed marketing 
agents are a big help to county agri- 
cultural agents, too. But much of the 
information all the agents will need 
in the future is being sought by co- 
ordinated research at Michigan State 
University. 


Research Is Expanding 


Research scientists hired under the 
new program are seeking ways to 
market still better products. They're 
investigating handling, transportation, 
drying, and storage of agricultural 
products to make the marketing sys- 
tem more efficient. 

A lot of progress has been made on 
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research in reducing marketing costs 
and methods of increasing sales. 

Who benefits from this research and 
extension program? Everybody, Uni- 
versity officials insist. Housewives get 
more for their dollars; farmers have 
a better market for their produce and 
the family gets a better diet. And 
buyers for institutions can make 
wiser choices. 


Printed Material Popular 


As one indication of the program's 


value: The material consumer agents 
pass out is popular. Libraries ask 
for it. Adult education teachers use 


it in their classes. Home economists 
in business and home demonstration 
agents pass it along to the public. 

In one city a survey revealed that 
78 percent of the women (317) re- 
turning a questionnaire watched mar- 
keting tips on television and 26 per- 
cent listened to market tips on radio. 
By looking and listening these house- 
wives saved money. And their fam- 
ilies had a better menu.—End 


* 


Heat and Cool Turkey Males 


Improving fertility and hatchability 
in turkeys has been a long standing 
challenge to research workers and 
turkey breeders. One _ interesting 
method recently reported is to “pre- 
heat” the toms (in cold climates) 
prior to the breeding season and 
“cool” them when the weather turns 
warm later in the season. 

For toms scheduled to go into out- 
door mating pens it was found that 4 
to 5 weeks in a 50 degrees F. “heated” 


room increased fertility later as much 
as 10 percent in some cases. The 
severity of the weather makes a dif- 
ference as might be expected with 
the least benefit during mild winters. 

In the spring and summer (May, 
June and July) confining the males 
to “cooled” (65 degree F.) rooms from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. prevented the usual 
drop off in fertility. 

Combining “preheating” before the 
breeding season with “cooling” started 
in May gave better results than either 
used singly. 


book review 


Forging and Welding 


This book is published by McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and is written by Robert E 
Smith. It contains 160 pages, and sells for 
$3.50. 

Here is an up-to-date instruction book 
on welding. It contains information on 
forging, oxyacetylene welding, inert gas 
welding, and both A.C. and D.C. welding 
It is illustrated with almost 200 drawing: 
and photographs. 

The author has brought, in this book, 
a thorough, painstaking analysis of weld- 
ing. Technical information, safe pro- 
cedure, quality of workmanship, are al! 
presented in a concise and 
understand manner with illustrations 
showing exactly what to do and how to 
do it. 

Study of the information in this book 
and performance of the operations de- 
scribed will help one to realize the 
importance and social significance of the 
work of the welder 


easy -to- 


book review ———. 


McCune, Kans., Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica decorated a stage of the high school 
gym with a farm mechanics display for 
their annual Parent and Son Banquet. 
Various pieces of shop equipment were 
used to demonstrate the type of work done 


in the vocational agriculture shop. A chap- 
ter member explained to the guests the 
extent of which the work had been com- 
pleted in the shop. He used the names of 
Mike and Ben for the dummy characters 
shown on the stage. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE 
FOR COUNTY AGENTS 
AND VO-AG TEACHERS 


Now thanks to new developments 
in the science of electronics, you 
can actually hear, on any 78 rpm 
phonograph, the educational story 
and sound of a gizzard in action, 
with and without hard granite grit. 


You'll want to listen to the actual 
contraction and relaxation of the 
gizzard muscles in action. Compare 
for yourself, and at meetings, the 
grinding cycle of gizzards with and 
without granite grit. Wonderful for 
authentic instruction in the func- 
tion of the gizzard. 


Stonemo, the Grit 
with the 
Extra Grinding Surfaces 


As you will hear on the amazing 
gizzard recording, granite grit helps 
increase gizzard efficiency, helps 
the organ do more effective work in 
grinding feed. Pictured is Stonemo 
Granite Grit, highly magnified. No- 
tice the “extra grinding surfaces.” 
Effectiveness in helping birds’ giz- 
zards grind out more eggs and meat 
from feed, has made Stonemo Amer- 
ica’s most popular poultry grit 


How you can 
hear this 
new scientific 
recording 


This recording milestone is offered 
you through Stonemo Dealers and 
Distributors by the Stone Mountain 
Grit Co., with the permission and 
co-operation of the Granite Grit 
Institute, which developed the spe 
cial microphones and equipment 
required to record this authentic 
sound. 

Borrow one of these scientific 
recordings from your local Stonemo 
dealer now. If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct for your free copy. 


healthy digestive systel 
TONEMO GRANITE) 


Yo, build young gizzards now for more meat later— get more 
efficiency from your feeds. Stonemo Granite Grit helps your 
poults build more muscular gizzards for healthy digestiv: 
systems now—systems capable of processing the large amounts 
of feed needed for efficient production. 


And later you get more meat because Stonemo Granite Grit helps 
grind out more of the nutrients from your feeds— nutrients 
that help build meat. 


How Stonemo Works in the Gizzard 


Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces grind feed finer—grind open 
the tough cellulose ‘‘capsules” that surround feed nutrients 
release many of these nutrients for digestion and assimilation 
More feed particles can mix with digestive juices— more feed 
surfaces are exposed for digestion— more of the feed’s nutrient 
value can be put to use, 


Put Stoneme to Work for You Right From the Stort 


Build young gizzards and digestive systems, and get better 
performance from your quality feeds. Get more meat. Get 
Stonemo, the grit with the extra grinding surfaces. (For beat 
results use at least one hopper of Stonemo to every watering 
station.) Call your feed or poultry supply dealer today for 
Stonemo Granite Grit in economy 80-lb. bags. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Lithonia, Georgia 
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STONEMO) ihe the EXTRA GRINDING 


tells all about: 


How to vaccinate— 
Fully illustrated — 
Completely diagramed— 
Lists and describes 23 
common diseases in 
farm animals—Gives 
dosages—Methods and 
medications 


Just send postcard or letter 


How 
Fairbanks-Morse ~ 
) can ease your load \ 


Keeping up with advancements in all the 
fields affecting agriculture sets a killing 
pace. Let Fairbank lorse ease your task 
with the FREE booklet ‘How to Plan an 
Ideal Water System.”’ Based on years of 
research and experience, this 24-page book- 
let contains all the information you'll need 
to explain how to estimate a family’s water 
requirements how to choose the right 
pump how to avoid contamination . . . 
and many other vital facts. Fairbanks-Morse 
will gladly send a sufficient quantity for 
classroom use, Order today! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


| Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dealer Div., Dept. BFM-4 
| 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Il | 
| Gentlemen | 
Please send me FREE copies of “How to | 
! Pian an Ideal Water System.” | 
Name Title | 
| Address RD 
| Town State 
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VACCINATING CHART 


-..a@ complete guide to animal health 


FULL SIZE-—-EASY TO READ 
17 inches x 22 inches 


SEND FOR THIS FREE CHART TODAY 


Nothing to buy—nothing to subscribe to— 


ANCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


for quality the WORLD OVER for 70 Years” 


SPRAYERS 


SMITH RITESIZE SPRAYER 


2 Gal. compressed air sprayer, Dome 
top weided tank & ft. hose. 16 
curved brass extension Grasse ac 
Very peoular Light 
ard easy to wee 


E-Z s-cat. KNAPSACK SPRAYER 


Many other 
styles and 


> 
Finest sprayer made Pume tever develope 
powerful pressure Seamless Brass valves 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. 


IDEAS that W OnRK—— 
Learning Tool Names 


Sometimes it is a problem to 
get boys in farm mechanics classes» 
to learn the correct and appro- 
priate names for the various shop 
tools. Too often, rather than the 
correct name, they refer to the 
tool as “that thing hanging on the 
third nail from the bottom of the 
fourth shelf with a crooked han- 
dle.” 

To help this situation and en- 
able boys to learn proper tool 
names, here is an idea that has 
worked for me. In class, I start 
out by having one of the boys de- 
scribe the prettiest girl he can 
think of without using her name. 
Then | ask some other boy to 
guess who the girl is that has been 
described and give her name. 
Usually, as boys attempt to guess 
this name they find that their an- 
swers are not the same. They have 
different ideas and many times are 
ready to argue about them. 

Then, I return to the initial boy 
and ask him to give the girl's 
name. This results in everyone 
knowing who she is, and recogniz- 
ing the description of her. Boys 
in my classes can apply the same 
idea to tools. A description of a 
tool, also, is not enough and the 
correct name should be used for 
the most efficient operation. 

I find that it gives a littl more 
enthusiasm to the study of proper 
tool names and results in better 
learning. — William W. Stewart. 
vo-ag instructor, Postville, la. 


Do you have an idea that works? 
Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 
teaching techniques that you 

used p wer in YOUR 


with FFA, 4-H or farmer 


have 
worl 


Calves Need Starter Ration 
According to West Virginia Experi- 


ment Station, young dairy calves 
raised on a limited amount of whole 
milk need a liberal supply of a good 
starter ration daily if they are to 


maintain satisfactory owth. This 
trated in an 
experimental project with more than 
70 calves of three dairy breeds under- 


taken by the West Vi: 


dairy department 


fact was clearly demo: 


1 University 


Calves which were limited in the 
amount of starter consumed grew 
only about three-fourths as fast as 
those in the othe: oups, and 


although the total feed cost per calf 


was a few dollars | the cost per 
pound of gain was considerably higher 
than either of the oth: oups 


* 


Be sure to turn to Helpful Booklets, 


pages 69-72 
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(against chronic diseases) 


You save money, of course, if you restrict your insurance 
to cover your home and not your poultry houses. But 
you're risking losses. 

Same thing is true of antibiotic “insurance”. 

You can pay less for feeds containing “high levels” of so- 
called “selective” antibiotics. But you're risking losses. 
To keep CRD, blue comb, nonspecific enteritis and other 
chronic diseases out of your flocks, you've got to have 
“high level” antibiotic coverage against not a few but a 
wide variety of disease-producing organisms. 

The narrow-range or “selective” antibiotics are restricted 
in their activity. They don’t give you full coverage. Two of 
them (streptomycin and bacitracin) just don't have the 
ability to get into a chick's body tissues and get at the dis 
ease organisms there. One of them (penicillin) is not com 
pletely absorbed and attacks only a few disease organisms. 
You need the strongest, widest range antibiotic for full 
protection against chronic diseases. You need the world’s 
greatest disease-fighter: AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracy 
cline. AUREOMYCIN gets into the chick's body tissues 


is more effective against more disease organisms than 
any other antibiotic — has the staying power to do a 
thorough job. 

Ask your feed manufacturer, or feed mixer, for poultry 
feeds containing “high levels” of AUREOMYCIN. Read 
the “fine print” on your feed tag—this is your “insurance 
policy against disease, 


Special 
Chlortetracy 
(AUREOMYCIN) 


Mixture 
If it's on the tag — it's in the for POULTRY 
bag! L ook at the tag on the’ ‘high 
level”’ feed you bu “Y Make sure Active 


it tella what antibiotic you're 
getting how much antit tic, 
and what ut will d 


drug ingredient 


Directions for use 
"in yarru 


Be sure...with good poultry feeds that contain 
“high levels” of the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 


CVYANAMID AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
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How Would You Place These 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS? 


(Correct placings on page 74.) 
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FARMER OF TOMORROW 


Only twelve years old now, Lauretta 
Woodams has already won more than 
30 awards in show competition! A 
veteran of five years in the show ring, 
she won the highest awards of her 
life last October when her Langmore 
Cooperator’s Beth took first place in 
the Senior Yearling Class, and also was 
Junior Champion at the Junior Show of the 
International Dairy Show in Chicago! 
Living in Rochester, N. Y., Lauretta has 
been active in youth work for four years. A 
top student in the 8th grade, Lauretta finds 
time to be: a member of the Student 
Council, Vice-President of the Student 
Council, President of the Homemakers’ 
Group, and Secretary of the Cattle Club. 

In addition, she owns and takes care of 

6 purebred Guernseys, five of which 

she has shown. 


Lauretta is proud of her cattle, feeds 
Purina, and is out to build the best 
Guernsey herd she can. All of the prize 
winnings go into a special fund for 
Lauretta’s college education. Lauretta has 
won many other distinctions —including 
first in the 1955 Monroe County (N.Y.) 

congratulations and good wishes for 
the future from Purina! 


Here's Miss Lauretta Woodams—Farmer of the Future-— 
and her newest calf, Fairview Noble Lady Beth, 


Purina is constantly improving and Purina Chows the choice of feeders 
developing new Chows...better everywhere. For whatever type of 
feeds and better feeding methodsfor livestock or poultry you feed there 
farmers of today and of tomorrow. js a specialized feeding plan, based 


The answer may come from Purina’s on Research-tested and proved 


research scientists next month, next Purina formulas, that can help you 
year, or maybe not for several years. to get top results! Ask your Purina 
But it is this spirit of scientific re- Dealer—he’s the man at the Store 
search and development that makes with the Checkerboard Sign. 


The Future of Farming Depends on Today's Youth! 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY Checkerboard Square + St. Louis 2, Mo. 


BRE Bi 
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For Correction Of 


NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES 


(A Netritional tron) 


Nu-Iron is extremely effec- 
tive for correction of chloro- 
sis resulting from iron de- 
ficiencies . . Results are 
noticeable shortly after Nu- 
Iron is applied. Easy and 
simple to feed to the plant 
through the leaves and stems 
by a direct application in 
spray or dust form 


NU-MANESE 


(Manganous Oxide) 


An extremely effective nu- 
tritional manganese product 
for correcting manganese de- 
ficiencies due to low man- 
ganese content of the soil 
_.» Applied in spray or dust 
form 


(Nutritional Manganese) 


nutritional manganese 
compound to be fed to the 
plants through direct appli- 
cation in spray or dust form 
. . . To correct manganese 
deficiencies and to stimulate 
healthier plant growth. 


COP-0-ZINK 


(Nutritional Copper-Zinc) 
This nutritional compound 
contains 48% copper and 
4% zinc .. . Can be applied 
directly to the plants in spray 
or dust form. For correct- 
ing copper and zinc deficien- 
cies and for stimulating 
healthier plant growth. 


NU-Z 


(Nutritional Zinc) 
Nu-Z contains 53% metallic 
zinc . . . Can be applied di- 
rectly to the plant in spray 
or dust form . . . Stimulates 
plant growth and corrects 
zine deficiencies. 


TRI-BASIC 


COPPER SULFATE 


A chemically stable copper 
fungicide containing not less 
than 53% metallic copper 
. . » For spraying or dusting 
truck and citrus crops. Es- 
pecially effective in controll- 
ling persistent fungus dis- 
eases. Prevent fungus dis- 
eases through application of 


Tri-Basic Copper Sulfate be- 
fore fungus attacks. 


ES-MIN-EL re 
NN ty and CUSTOM MIXED MINERAL MIXTURES 


ha _ The essential mineral elements . . . Contains Manganese, DUST MIXTURES 
> oar Copper, Iron, Zinc, Boron and Magnesium, all essential T ‘ 

; to healthy, productive soil. Fruits and vegetables rich in pron Ao Nu-Iron, 
vitamins cannot grow in soil poor in minerals. For soil Sulf one 5 me Copper 
application. ES-MIN-EL in spray or dust form for direct f ate are especially suited 
application to the plants is also available . . . Contains properme nutri- 
nutritional Manganese, Zinc and Copper. 
WE WILL CUSTOM MIX MINERAL MIXTURES TO YOUR OWN a ieee 

SPECIFICATIONS IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 


For Information on These Nutritional Products, Write, Wire or Phone Us. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-629 Grant Building, Atlenta, Georgia 
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Faculty 
Status 


By Robert H. Brewster 


Associate County Agent 
Suffolk County, New York 


@ IN A CORNER at an agents con- 

ference, you often hear the com- 
ment about faculty standing among 
agents. 

New Jersey agents can send their 
children to any college in the state 
tuition free—but that’s because they 
have faculty status. Or California 
agents are the second highest paid 
agents in the United States—because 
they have faculty status. 

Faculty status sounds like a good 
thing. In fact, 20 states have a satis- 
factory faculty standing of agents ac- 
cording to the 1954 National Profes- 
sional Improvement Committee’s Re- 
port 


Disagree On Status 


On the other hand, you hear the 
comments: “It may be good for some 
states but not for us. Our resident 
faculty members at the State College 
are the poorest paid in the nation.” 
Of course, numerous differences be- 
tween rights and privileges available 
to faculty members exist among the 
agricultural colleges. 

Or you hear that at one of the re- 
gional meetings, an agent represen- 
tative reported that the agents in his 
state had “faculty status” but a ques- 
tionnaire to another agent in the same 
state indicated no faculty status. This 
indicates that the term at best is very 
loose and vague. 


Investigate Faculty Term 

A committee of the southeastern 
district group of New York agents wa 
asked to investigate faculty status and 
to determine advantages and disad- 
vantages of such status by questioning 
agents in other stat Thirty-six 
questionnaires were mailed and ove! 
half of the replies were received 

According to the questionnaire, 
agents from 11 states answered that 
they had complete faculty status while 
those in five states had only partial 
status. Eight states had agents with 
no faculty standing 


The following conclusions are based 


What does it mean 


to a county agent? 


upon the tables in the accompanying lege or university except Alabar 


charts which summarize the replies Indiana, and Iowa. Agents in Alabama 
received to this questionnaire and Iowa have no faculty status and 
Land Grant Colleges: All question- Indiana's agents have partial faculty 


naires 


received indicated that their standing 


colleges of agriculture were land grant Endowed Universiti Whether the 


colleges 


(Left hand column in each comparison in each table refers to the | 


All are a part of a state col- state college of agricul! 


Faculty Standing of County Agents (1955 


Summary of replies to questionnaire— 
figures represent numbers of states 


faculty status: Top figure those with faculty status: Middle figure 
bottom figure, no faculty status.) 


Comparison of Agents to Resident Faculty 


Professional Position Salary Title or Rating 
otal Lower Same Higher | Total Lower Same Higher | Total Comparable No link | 
10 5 4 1 8 2 4 2 9 9 ) 
3 1 0 3 1 0 2 l 
2 1 1 0 r 1 2 0 2 0 2 
Privileges Provided Agents 
Medical Plan Sabbatical Leaves Ang ual Leaves 
Total Yes No| Total Regularly Occasionally None | Total Weeks 
[wo Four 
Oa 10 7 l 2 
3 3 0 2 1 

6 1 7 9) 3 
20 21 I? 20 ] 16 
Advancement and Tenure 

Method of Advancement Temre Polic: 
Yrs. of Stated 
Total Merit Service Formula | Total Unlimited Limited None 
2 6) 1 2 
3 1 6) _Y 4 


a. 
b. 


Interpretation of essay-type answers. 
One state in each category renews contracts if work in satiofact 
County or college pay part of premiums; 2 for (yes) cateeory 
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College Tuition Privileges 


Total 


No Charge 


Charge 


| Agents Children 


Agents Children 


Agents Children 


11 8 7 
3 1 


| 


3 
6 
26 


1 7 
2 


3 
3 
GB 


0 
2 
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Agent’s Positions Compared to that of 
a Resident Faculty (Academic Staff) 


Percent Employed at 


Faculty Titles 


Agents Titles (a) Averages Ranges States 


Each Level by States 
No. 0 


Instructors 
Agents 
Asst. Prof, 


Assoc. Prof. 
Professor 


Asst. Instructors Asst. Co. Agents 0 0 2 
Asst. or Assoc, 


Asst., Assoc., or 
Co. Agents 

County Agents 

Co, Agent-Managers 


1-85 
10-27 
9-60 


(a) Not necessarily the same title 


a part of a privately endowed univer- 
sity has little bearing on the “faculty 
status” of agents. The state agricul- 
tural colleges in New York, New 
Jersey, and Vermont are the only such 
colleges that are privately endowed. 
New York State (Cornell) and Ver- 
mont agents do not have faculty status 
whereas New Jersey (Rutgers) agents 
do have faculty standing. 

Positions, Salaries, Tenure and Sab- 
batics: In the question where the 
agents’ positions and salaries were 
compared to those of the academic 
staff or resident faculty, agents who 
have faculty status in the 24 states 
surveyed seem to have higher posi- 
tions and salaries. They seem to have 
a better policy on tenure and sab- 
batical leaves than in states where the 
agents do not have faculty status. 


Receive Pay on Leave 


Sabbatical leaves are granted every 
four to seven years. In most states, 
agents on sabbatic receive part or full 
salary. But no additional monetary 
inducements are offered to finance 
agents sabbatics, although New Jersey 
offers $50 to an agent to attend exten- 
sion summer school and New York is 
in the process of raising a fund to 
offer financial aid to their agents when 
on sabbatical leaves. 

Professional Meetings: Agents at- 
tending professional meetings such as: 
State and national agents’ meetings; 
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in-service-training; etc., appear to 
have few restrictions regardless of 
faculty status as long as within reason 
and within budget allowances. 

Other privileges offered to agents, 
again regardless of faculty status, 
were: Season football tickets; sick 
leaves; one-half payment of life in- 
surance premiums; fellowships; sum- 
mer schools; state and federal retire- 
ment systems; etc. 

Agents with faculty status probably 
have more prestige, although this is 
hard to measure and was not included 
in the questionnaire. Perhaps agents 
who have faculty status also have 
other advantages offered to them such 
as more adequate medical plans, 
greater likelihood of promotion by 
merit rather than by other methods, 
more annual leave, and more free 
tuition for agents. 

But on the other hand, free tuition 
to other universities for the agents’ 
children, which is often associated 
with the term “faculty status,” is of- 
fered to agents in only one state in 
the entire survey. 

Are all these advantages and privi- 
leges given in states with agents that 
have faculty status a result of faculty 
standing or due to some other factor? 
This was not determined. 

Faculty status for agents in the 
states included in this survey indicates 
similar positions and privileges to 
resident faculty members (academic 
staff). End 


4-H News 
from the 


NACCA 


Businessmen Cooperate 
with 4-H 


Here is an example of coopera- 
tion between businessmen and 


4-H leaders. 


Bob Geein, Clay county, Minnesota, 
has this to say about their 4-H Fall 
Roundup sponsored by the Moor- 
head, Minn., merchants. There were 
exhibits of fat livestock, poultry, 
crops, food preservation, and garden. 
This year 4-H livestock exhibitors 
were given a “Stockman’s Dinner” 
at noon on the day of judging. In the 
evening was the “Exhibitor’s Banquet.” 
Premiums as high as $7 on blue rib- 
bons were paid by the Moorhead 
merchants. 


Programming Club Events 


In Anoka county, Minnesota, 
Fred Kaehler, club agent, has a 
rather unique method of sched- 
uling meetings and planning 
programs for his clubs. 


Each club sends in a delegation who 
meets with the extension agents for 
an evening. The delegates come, do 
their work, and presto—the year’s 
program is set up. It’s as simple as 
that, says Kaehler. In preparing for 
such an event, here are suggestions 

1. Talk over some of the goals your 
club would like. 

2. Evaluate last year’s program 
What lines of work is your club strong 
or weak in? What do the members 
want? What won't they support? 
Take a survey if possible. 

3. Plan tentative for local 
club events. Then compare to county 
4-H events to see if there are any 
conflicts. 

4. What projects are most popular? 
Plan main topics around them, con- 
sider main topic when requesting 
movie, speaker, or lining up demon- 
strations. 

5. When requesting extension agent 
or other speaker give them a specific 
topic to talk on. 

6. Plan how leadership of different 
phases of local program is to be di- 
vided, delegate authority, and stick to 
it throughout the year. Don’t do 
someone’s job for them. Be sure they 
know what the job is and how to do 
it. Here’s a good place for junior 
leaders, parents, and friends of 4-H to 
fit in. 

7. Take an 
human and 


dates 


club’s 
resources 


inventory of 
non-human 
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INSIDE... OUTSIDE 


helps you the farm 


Need a new roof? Remember, Wheel- 
ing Channeldrain made of Cop-R-Loy 
Steel protects three ways: with rigidity, 
strength and rust resistance. 


f* 
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Siding and flooring hold tighter. longer 
with fewer nails when you use Wheeling 
LaBelle Cut Nails. Sizes and types for 
every need. For wood, and building block. 


b¢ 
4 


Provide lasting drainage easily with 
Wheeling Galvanized Corrugated Culvert 
Pipe. Pure iron or Copper Steel. Types 
and sizes to meet all needs. 


For watering stock or a jumbo wash or 
a junior swimming pool, the Wheeling 
Dub-L-Tub is ideal. Hand-dipped in Dura- 
Zinc-Alloy, it lasts longer, looks better. 


Get set for rain with Wheeling Galvan- 
ized Gutters, Downspouts and accessories. 
Made of Cop-R-Loy Steel with a heavy 
coating of zine for extra rust-resistance. 


Don’t run out of gas. Keep a full Wheel- 
ing Gasoline Can on your tractor and in 
reserve. Convenient, safe. Wheeling Radi- 
ator Cans are extra handy, too. 


} 

Kee 


Rodent-proof your buildings with 
Wheeling Galvanized Metal Lath. Fits 
snugly into corners. Cuts with ordinary tin 
snips. Also for crack-free plastered walls 


4 


Store grains easily — mix feed. or inse 
ticides safely with Wheeling Ash Cans 
Baskets and Mix-Pails. Hand-dipped alter 


they are made for long life 


Henhouse need patching? Any building 
need siding? Wheeling Galvanized Corru 
gated Sheets are easy to handle, economi 
cal to use, rugged and long lasting 


It may come as some surprise to you that Wheeling makes all these 
dependable farm products. But that’s not the half of it...not any- 
where near it. And just as you'd expect, every Wheeling product is 
tops in its class ... rugged, long-lasting, good-looking, economical. And 
they’re all immediately available. Wheeling’s network of strategi- 
cally-located warehouses sees to that. Visit your Wheeling dealer 
soon and see how many ways the Wheeling family of farm products 
can help you. 


Made to last 
by WHEELING 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Donit let Shrinking Horsepower’ 


plow your tractor under 


Every farmer knows what “‘shrink- 
ing horsepower" can do to a tractor’s 
performance. 

Every time you run the engine, 
harmful deposits build up in the com- 
bustion chambers and gradually re- 
duce the horsepower, 

That's why you should use new 
Gulfpride H.D, Select. It’s the world’s 
only oil super-refined by the exclusive 
Alchlor Process to combat “shrinking 
horsepower,”’ 


This oil controls carbon, the cause of 
pre-ignition, knock and overheating. 
It also protects against acids and cor- 
rosion, and provides the toughest 
protective lubrication film ever de- 
veloped, It assures minimum oil con- 
sumption for the life of your tractor. 
Switch to Gulfpride H.D. Select 
soon, It’s available in the exact grade 
recommended by the manufacturer of 
your tractor for every season of the 
year. Comes in reusable 5 gal. can. 


Gulfpride Select 


THE WORLD'S FINEST MOTOR OIL 


Best for all your lubrication needs 
Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease saves the expense and 
bother of handling several different greases. 
Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant —excellent for al! 


conventional transmissions and differentials. 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 
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Use outside help only to stimulate and 
supplement what you already have. 

8. Plan what kind of project meet- 
ings you would like to have and re- 
quest at this meeting 


Kansans Hold “Clovernite”’ 


Presentation of distinguished 
service awards was a highlight 
of “Clovernite”, annual banquet 
of the Kansas Club Agents, held 
in connection with the Kansas 
Annual Conference of extension 
workers. 


Honored this year was Cecil Eye- 
stone, Montgomery county club agent, 
who has compiled an 
record during his 10 years 
sion work. His county has 


impressive 
of exten- 
produced 


Past president of Kansas 4-H Club Agents 
Lowell Wickham, presents distinguished 
service awards to Miss Erna Bly and Cecil 
Eyestone as Distinguished Service Com- 
mittee Chairman Samuelson (r) assists. 


many state and national 4-H cham- 
pions and his judging teams have 
consistently won top honors in state 
contests. Poultry and livestock judg- 
ing teams from Montgomery county 
have rated well in national competi- 
tion. 

Also honored for meritorious serv- 
ice to 4-H club work in Kansas was 
Miss Erna Bly, office manager and 
secretary to J. Harold Johnson, State 
Club Leader for Kansas 

Chairman of the Distinguished 
Service Committee was Armin Sam- 
uelson, Newton. 

Welcomed to the Kansas Associa- 
tion were four new club agents 
Eugene Ross, Salina; Tom Orwig, 
Abilene; Bill Hundley, Lawrence; and 
John Ferrell, Ellsworth 


4-H Fed Steer Project 


Here is a fed steer project that 
has brought success to this 4-H 
club program. 

“Here in the heart of the famous 
Flint Hills area, a 4-H deferred fed 
steer project is a natural—and a prac- 
tical money-maker,” says Don L. 


| Lawrence, county club agent in Lyon 


county, Kansas. “The deferred pro- 
gram utilizes home grown roughages 
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Here are prizes given to 4-H club mem- 
bers for winning entries in the project. 


and bluestem grass which, of course, 
lowers the feed cost. Anything that 
lowers feed costs is practical to any 
cattleman.” 

One hundred twenty-five calves 
were carried as deferred fed steer 
projects by 26 4-H members in Lyon 
county. Emporia Jaycees go all out 
to promote the annual show and sale 
each year. In order to “glamorize” 
the project and encourage more boys 
and girls to carry the project, Em- 
poria Jaycees present prizes consist- 
ing of western boots, hats, buckles, 
and ropes. These prizes certainly 
have had the desired effect in selling 
the program, says Lawrence. 

The average price was $18.17 per 
hundred. The average weight of 
calves was 1007 pounds. Total re- 
ceipts for the sale were $14,657.34 for 
74 head. Local merchants bought the 
calves. 

The chairman of the Jaycees com- 
mittee this year was a former 4-H 
club member in the county. This com- 
mittee took care of all arrangements, 
securing a place for the show and 
sale, penning the calves, securing auc- 
tioneers, and all the other details that 
go into a show and sale. It might be 
pointed out that the committee is 
composed of both town and country 
men. 

In addition to this special deferred 
show and sale, the county supports 
a fat stock sale at the county 4-H fair. 
Both events provide a local outlet for 
beef projects which are so popular in 
this Kansas Flint Hills county. 


1-H’ers Recognize Donors 


This Michigan 4-H club agent 
has interested his 4-H service 
club in staging an annual 4-H 
donors recognition banquet. 


Bob Dancer, Iona county 4-H club 
agent, says the purpose is to recog- 
nize all those 4-H friends who con- 
tributed to the county program. “This 
does not necessarily have a dollar 
sign on it. Cooperating school super- 
intendents, ministers, farm organiza- 
tion representatives and the like are 
all invited. Some of the 4-H members 
who have been recipients of awards 
are invited.—End 


‘Stilbosol’ plus protein... 
puts more meat on market cattle 


Feeding tests show need for ample 
protein in ration to get full gain- 
boosting benefits from ‘Stilbosol’ 


watched ‘Sull pt 


itself as a great beef gain-boost 


indicates that top gains come by tal id 
tage of the ‘Stilbosol’-protein pa p. O 
State University scientists rece ran a 

of feeding tests that proved i must } 
nutritional pipe line filled if you expect to 


the most for your feed dollar 


Six groups of steers were | d a higl 
ration for 84 days, Three of th 
(controls) received different 


tein supplement without ‘St 


three groups had 10 millig per da 
*Stilbosol’ added to the al Da ra 
Some important lacts show upint pari 


son of results 
Controls tit 1 ted 


Protein suppl 
per head daily None “ib. it None 


*Stilbosol’ is Eli Lily and Company's trademark 
for Diethylstilbestrol Premix 
such premix compounded under license from the 
lowa State College Research Foundation, inc 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Av. daily 

gain (ibs) 2.00 2.14 

%, increase in 

daily gain 1% 145 ‘ 44] 


This experiment gives the cattle feeder t 


important facts: 1. Protein t it 
can produce extra beef, 2. ‘Sulbosol’ plus | 
tein is more than tunce as powerful in its abil 


to produce extra pounds of bee! 


How will you use ‘Stilbosol’ In 1956? 
Around 6,000,000 cattle were ‘Stilbosol’-fed 
1955. If you are not yet using ‘Sul ol’ -f 
fied supplements, talk it over i} ir feed 
supplier He can show you t } i 
feeding ‘Stilbosol’ to get more beef at Ie 
and, in that way, help you increase your beel 
feeding protits 


HOW EFFECTIVE 
IS YOUR SPEECH? 


ob is to help you improve your 
c speaking, conversation, con- 
ferences, and group discussions. 
four issues a year (Jan., April, Sept. 
and Nov.) we present down-to-earth 
articles by outstanding speech ex- 
seh what you've been 
The cost? Only $1.50 
pn or $2.50 for two years; 
for five years. Send your subscrip- 


TOBAY's 
The State University 
University 


IMPROVED 
LEVEL 


Accurate, 
Durable 

| and Complete 
| for Terracing, 
Ditching, lrrigat- 
ing, Tile Drain- 
ing, Grading, 


The Bos 
trom 
used and en 
dorsed by 
Schools, Exten 
sion Service 4 

Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 

| following the simple direction booklet included 

with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 

| models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con 

vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 

| on the guarantee of satisiaction of money 

back. WRITE TODAY tor literature, prices 
and name of our distributer near you. 


-Brady Manufecturing Ceo. 
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NVATA Idea Exchange 


Many practical ideas in voca- 
tional agriculture were ex- 
changed at the last NVATA na- 


tional convention. 


The Exchange of Ideas Contest has 
been gaining in interest at the na- 
tional convention of vo-ag teachers, 
Last year at Atlantic City, a number 
of vo-ag teachers entered for the 
prizes that were given. 

Reprinted here are several of the 
entries submitted in the contest. Other 
ag teachers may find these suggestions 
of help and use in their vo-ag pro- 
gram. 


Incentives Help Program 


It is important to the beginning 
freshman to have goals to strive 
for. In agriculture class one goal 
is a_ well-planned long-time 
farming program. 


To stimulate this interest by some 
tangible means pays big dividends to 
the student. This tangible method is 
being used to provide the incentive 
for the student to want a good long- 
time farming program pian. Here is 
how it is done. 

A set of goals for achieving this 
award is drawn up by a committee 
of upper classmen in the FFA under 
the supervision of the adviser, these 
goals to be geared to your particular 
locality 

The tangible award is the metal 
FFA sign, bearing the student's name, 
that he can display by the road at the 
farm. 

The presentation of this award is 
made early enough in the year to 
make it an effective tool for laying 
the foundation for a sound farming 
program plan. This award is given to 
the winners on parent night or at the 
parent-son banquet. Here the student, 
in the presence of the parents, culti- 
vates a better working relationship 
between parents and son 

Attaching this importance to the 
sign gives it much more significance 
than just a member of the FFA. The 
sign soon becomes an important trade 
mark in a community denoting a 
specific achievement. It provides in- 
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centive for both parent and son to do 
a better job in carrying out the plans 
of the farming program more ef- 
fectively. 

This idea was submitted by Lyman 
C. Morrow, Wisconsin, and obtained 
from John Sautter, Nebraska. 


Fund Raising Ideas 


Vernon Bachmann, Nebraska, 
got this idea regarding FFA 
community and fund-raising ac- 
tivities while talking to Lowell 
Peckham, New York. 


The boys in his chapter were very 
concerned (being in the middle of the 
New York-New Jersey milk shed) 
about the falling price of milk. In 
class they learned that consumption 
of milk in fluid form was a good means 
of keeping the price of milk up. They 
decided to sell milk in their classroom, 
and proceeded to purchase an old 
refrigerator for $10 and paint a sign 
on it to “Drink Milk!” 

This past year they earned enough 
from the sales to send two boys to 
the National FFA Convention in Kan- 
sas City. They are very pleased with 
the project. They have now installed 
a freezer and are selling ice cream too. 

They feel very pleased over the 
activity. They are serving the dairy- 
men in the community by disposing of 
a considerable amount of milk in fluid 
form on the local market, they are 
helping dispose of surplus milk in 
the form of ice cream, and they are 
providing healthful, appetizing re- 
freshments between the passing of 
classes to growing young people who 
formerly were drinking soft drinks. 


Tell Community About FFA 


Civic leaders in your community 
need to know about the Future 
Farmers of America organiza- 
tion, 

Here is an idea gathered at the 
convention by R. L. Souther, North 
Carolina, who suggests this practical 
idea that F. D. Johnson, South Caro- 
lina, has used successfully 

The FFA program of work needs to 
be presented to civic leaders in the 
community, as these men can be of 


a great deal of help to a department 
when they understand its program. 

Here is how such a presentation 
might work. 

The agriculture teacher takes 
charge of presenting the program to 
a community club. He will give a 
brief history and purpose of the pro- 
gram, explain the ritual, and the 
Parliamentary Team will demonstrate 
the 12 abilities of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

Then the ag teacher turns the meet- 
ing over to the FFA president. He 
might use community service as a 
subject. Use members of the club 
which creates more interest. They 
will respond, have a better under- 
standing of your work 

The students will appreciate the 
fine supper, and the experience will 
give them more confidence to talk and 
meet leaders when the opportunity 
presents itself again. 


FFA Camp Provides 
Experience 


The FFA camp held in Missouri 
emphasizes leadership training 
with all other areas of the FFA 
camp program receiving second- 
ary attention. 


They have a camp period six days 
in length. The FFA boys attending 
must be accompanied by their teacher 
and under their supervision at camp 
The boys are divided into groups of 
10, each representing 10 different 
local chapters in each group. Each 
day an hour and a half is devoted to 
an exchange of ideas for improvement 
of their local programs of work. Each 
boy is provided with a blank program 
of work which has all headings in it 
and as suggestions for chapter activi- 
ties are given, they are 
the program. 

General sessions are provided deal- 
ing with “Why Have A Program of 
Work, Its Purposes, etc.” State officers 
visit each group and make suggestions 
and provide guidance 

After each group of about 10 has 
met and developed an area in the pro- 
gram of work, reports are given to a 
general assembly of the campers 

Prizes are given to boys with most 
suggestions.—End 
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Nitrogen Boosts Grass 


Workers at 
University indicate that nitrogen may 


Pennsylvania State 
step up yields of grass seed. They 
found that nitrogen was a major fac- 
tor in increasing seed yields from four 
common grasses during 1952 and 1953 

The first 50 pounds of 
applied per acre gave the largest 
increases. Fall applications were gen- 
erally more effective than spring ones. 


nitrogen 
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PURINA’S 5,000 DEALERS : 
will soon announce— 


PURINA 


Feo 


tor Latling 
@ Highly acceptable 
@ Resistant to insects 
@ Resistant to mold 
@ ops in effectiveness 


for Weler Laling 


@ Water-soluble form of Pival 
@ In easy-to-use packets 

@ Exclusive sugar formulation 
@ Ataste treat” for rodents 


change, United Co-operatives, Inc., Pratt Food Co., Douglas 


GOODYZU/S FOR YOUR FARMERS! 


Now you can recommend and they can obtain rodenticides 


containing PIVAL and PIVALYN anticoagulant rat and mouse Chemical Co., Adams Chemical Co., and many others who 

killers from their nearest Purina dealer, believe in giving their customers the finest in rat and mouse 
More than just another rat and mouse killer, PIVAL and control preparations. 

PIVALYN combine effective killing power with the other Look for the new Purina Rodenticides containing PIVAI 

exclusive advantages listed above. The Ralston-Purina Com- ond PIVALYN. They'll be available in your.area soon. Feel 

pany is the latest to join such leading formulators as Donco, free to recommend them to your farmers — they're tested 


Inc., Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Eastern States Farmers Ex- 


and proven tops in the field. 


TERMINAL AVENUE + CLARK, 


)| MOTOMCO, INC. 
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lo aid you in helping your farmers 
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@ COULD ANY DAIRY BARNS in 

your area use some improve- 
ments? Chances are they could. Some 
may need complete remodeling and 
for others minor changes will do the 
trick. 

The first step is to show a farmer 
with a run down barn that by re- 
modeling he can design his barn so 
his work will be easier and take ‘less 
time. Proper designing promotes herd 
health and may increase the farmer’s 
from milk. If a barn meets 
grade A requirements a higher milk 
price is the reward. Good barn de- 
signing makes feed storage con- 
venient and allows space for storage 
of feed even in years of bumper 
crops. 

Next check the structure of the 
present barn. This can be considered 
in two parts—the mow section and 


income 


eed 


Improve 
Run-Down 
Barns 


the stable section. Start by checking 
wall sills and wood frames. These 
often become decayed and need to 
be repaired or replaced. Determine 
the necessary materials needed to 
repair the framework, roof and mow 
floor joists. Also determine materials 
required to build additional storage 
space if needed. Unless a farmer is 
increasing the size of his enterprise 
additional space usually isn’t needed 
with the present day practices of 
chopping or baling hay. 

The stable section usually involves 
more extensive changes. You must 
make sure posts and beams support- 
ing the above mow floor are properly 
located and are strong enough to 
hold the maximum weight when the 
mow is full. Remember that if the 
mow is filled with baled or chopped 
hay the load will be much more than 


when it is filled with loose hay. 
You may want to suggest relocat- 
ing doors, putting in additional win- 
dows, installing a barn cleaner, ven- 
tilating system and a pipeline milker. 


Wide Barns Easily Remodeled 


If the barn to be remodeled is less 
than 30 feet wide it can best be re- 
modeled by adding a one or one and 
one half story addition to it. This 
new part can be used to house the 
dairy herd and the old barn can be 
easily remodeled for housing young 
stock. Barns 32 or more feet in width 
readily lend themselves to remodel- 
ing without building on additions. 

The Agricultural Equipment De- 
partment, University of Wisconsin, 
has compiled the latest information 
concerning the remodeling of dairy 
barns. They supervised the remodel- 
ing of the Electric Research Farm 
near Madison, Wis., and conducted 
experiments to determine how a dairy 
barn should be remodeled 

Here are some of the things 
did. They installed a barn 
and designed the barn so the cleaner 
serves the calf the 
dairy herd. By building pens in line 
with the stanchions it was possible to 
install the barn cleaner so it runs 
along side the pens. The 


they 


cleaner 


pens as well as 


pens are 


Here is a floor plan of the barn at the 
University of Wisconsin designed for 24 
milk cows, 12 heifers, and 12 calves. The 
cross alleys on each end of the stanchion 
section make backtracking unnecessary 
when using carts to feed cows 


40-0 NEW ADOITION 


FETED ALLEY 
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FEEDING 


MANOLE 


FEED ALLEY” 


FEEDING AREA 


COW YARD 


ELECTRIC FARM BARN REMODELED 
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24 COW—2 STORY 


INSIDE WIDTH — 31-10" 
INSIDE LENGTH— 60-4" 
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Here in three new Case color films is the history of men and 
machines for the farm ... the step by step progress from hand 
harvesting to automatic combining ... the color and romance of 
the age of steam ... and the behind-the-scenes story of the launch- 
ing of the tractors of tomorrow. 

You'll want these films for the education of your students, the 
entertainment of both young and old. See your Case dealer for 


prints ... arrange now to show these films to all your students next 


fall. You are welcome to make use of these and other Case teaching 
aids—movies, booklets, slide films, posters, study outlines, reprints. 


J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


“Centennial of Farm Mechanization”’ 


Machines and methods from the past 100 years as shown at 
Michigan State University’s “Centennial of Farm Mechaniza- 
tion” and “Land of Plenty” pageant at Lansing, August 15-19, 
1955. Additional operational iotens from the extensive Case 
film library. 


“When Steam Was King” 


Look at the picture below and remember threshing time when 
you were a boy, eager to be part of the crew let your audi 
ences relive the days when steam was king ... show your stu 
dents the romance and excitement of the steam age. See steam- 
ers on parade! 


\“Operation Tractor Launching” 


How a major manufacturer introduces a new tractor to his own 
organization . .. trains service men... and finally, presents it 
to dealers and farmers in field demonstrations is told in this 
newest of Case films, first of its kind in the industry 


ON FARM MECHANIZATION 
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Inside view of remodeled Electric Farm 
barn showing long cow «stalls obtained by 
narrowing the center alley. Note the 
double row of lights over the back of the 
stalls to provide good lighting for milk- 
ing. Calf stalls and pens are shown in 
the background and the loose housing 
shed for heifers can be seen through the 
open door. 


This bulk tank has a capacity of 200 
gallons. The operator is shown adjusting 
the temperature of the tank 
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cleaned by opening the gate and 
scraping the manure into the gutter. 
The cleaner immediately carries the 
manure away. 


Large Stalls Reduce Injuries 


When installing a barn cleaner it 
isn’t necessary to have a wide service 
alley. An alley six feet wide will do. 
Space gained by narrowing the serv- 
ice alley can be used to lengthen cow 
stalls. 

Increasing the size of stalls at the 
Electric Research Farm makes it 
easier to care for cows and has 
reduced cows injuries. Stanchion stalls 
for cows 1600 pounds or more should 
be 6 feet in length. Cows weighing 
1400 pounds need stalls about 5 feet 
8 inches long. Small cows can get by 
with shorter stalls. 

Using electric cow trainers has 
made it possible to build stalls 
nearly all the same size. In barns 
where trainers are not used it may 
be necessary to make some stalls 
larger than others. Cow trainers per- 
mit the use of larger stalls and keep 
cows cleaner by making them stand 
back in the stall 


Cows Face Out 


The barn was designed so cows 
face out. Feed alleys were made wide 
enough so carts can be used for feed- 
ing and the cross alleys on each end 
of the stanchion rows eliminate back- 
tracking. 

Sweep in and flat bottom mangers 
were put in because they are cheaper 


to build and make cleaning and feed- 
ing easier. Mangers of this type make 
it harder for cows to push feed away 
and lessen the danger of a cow falling 
and hurting herself if she 
the alley. 

Calves up to six weeks of age have 
individual stalls 
These stalls reduce require- 
ments from 15 to 35 percent when 
compared with group pens and even 
more when compared with individual 
pens. The stall floor is slatted and is 
raised several inches above the con- 
crete. This makes for good drainage 
and reduces sickness since calves stay 
dry. 

After calves are six weeks old they 
are put in pens with other 
calves of the same age. Heifers are 
kept in a loose housing shed built on 
to the rear of the barn 


gets into 


rather than pens. 


pace 


along 


Ventilation Is Necessary 


The ventilating system at the 
Electric Research Farm has paid for 
itself. It has found that cows 
in a well ventilated barn produce 
about five per cent milk than 
when housed in a _ non-ventilated 
barn. The automatic ventilating sys- 
tem protects herd health, controls 
odors and increases the life of a barn. 

The ventilating fan at the Electric 
Farm is located in the 
tion of the barn. This draws warm 
air into the pen section and helps 
keep calves warm during cold months. 

One square foot of window space 
for each 15 square feet of floor area 
in the stable section is recommended 
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makes 
$5,600.07 


cash that we got back for re 
turning our empty burlap feed 
bags over the past five years,” 
says George Hausman, poultry- 
man of Coopersburg, Pa. “Be- 
sides the money this return bag 
program saves us, we find that 
burlap bags are rugged and 
won't weaken when exposed to 
the weather. Piles of feed in bur- 
lap bags won't shift and cause 
breakage. They allow the feed 
to breathe, too.” 

In today’s cost-watching farm 
economy, return bag programs 
like this are becoming more and 
more important, cutting costs 
for the farmer and the packer. 


FARM LEADERS: 


What kind of bag do you recommend for 


1. rough handling in everyday farm work? 
2. economy and re-use? 


3. easy identification, exact weight of contents? 


When it comes to bulk delivery or type of package, feed 
and fertilizer manufacturers don’t always put the farmer's 
convenience or preference first. You can help the farmers 
in your area by encouraging return bag plans like Mr. 
Hausman’s. Write us for further details. 


the Indian Jute Mills ‘ati 
455 East 44th Street, New York 1 F 
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SANITARY 
PIPELINE 
MILKING 
SYSTEM 


“You're a disgrace to the company, 
Warner. Two years on the road and not 
one complaint from a farmer about his 
daughter.” 


by the U.S. Public Health Service 
milk ordinance for production of 
grade A milk. One square foot per 
20 feet is enough in the calf pen 
area. Where glass blocks are used, 
window space will have to be in- 


creased 25 to 50 percent depending 
upon the type of bloch ised 


Provide Good Light 

“Going Supermatic” Wherever possibl vindows are 
road to easier milking. You get better quality milk, greater production spaced uniformly on all sides of the 
yet “gentler” milking, and best of all you’re out of the barn in much barn for good distribution of light 
less time. You're free from all heavy lifting, carrying, filtering. Easy, High windows are best because they 
convenient handling of the teat cup assembly from cow to cow — with- allow more light to enter and aren't 
out stooping or squatting. Prepare two cows while other two are milk- —_ oe ae 

ing. Minimum space requirement — minimum cleaning, faster cow the ye 
travel. Universal Supermatic Milking is the answer to increased pro- sullined while 1 la dark’ The Blectric 
duction — better milk quality and easier, faster milking with reduced iawn 
labor cost 


barn has two row of lights 
over the rear of the cow stalls and 


Only UNIVERSAL Can Offer you Features Like These =— = one _row over each of the feed alleys 


; 4 in front of the cow The two cente! 

» rows of lights are spaced every eight 

TROLLED RELEASER UNIT. feet and the light above the feed 

vecuum inte cooling sys- alle y are 20 teet apa In each case 

tem without contamination 100 watt bulbs are used with 12 incl 

from barn odors of human 

hands. reflectors 


New Milking Assembly with Scientifically balanced claw, D 
Timed and Synchronized Air Release which prevents aera- ay rier elps 
tien rancidity, Patented Supermotic Sanitary Shut Off, and *Also manutacturers of UNIVERSAL I 


Calf-Nese Infiations. Tandem ond Stanchion type Sanitary A home-made ha 


drier was built 
Milking Systems, UNIVERSAL Sus- 


to keep down remodeling costs. If a 


pended one farmer has home- iW 1 lumber avail- 

able it’s a good idea to recommend 

Write TODAY for him to build his own drier. With a 

nHiversa FREE PLANNING KIT drier, hay can be put up with 30 to 
then ask your Universal dealer for 40 percent moisture and it will be of 


MILKING MACHINE DIVISION valuable assistance in plann.ng your 


better quality. Heating the air speeds 
modern milking system — for more ’ 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. profitable dairy farming. up the drying proce considerably 


t S i re expe ive CeS! 
5121 First Avenue, Albert Lea, Minn. Branches: Syracuse, N. Y., Waukesha, Wis. but it is a me process, 


cleaned-in-plac: milk pipeline 
BACKED BY 40 YEARS OF MILKER MANUFACTURING “KNOW-HOW 


and bulk cooling system are the two 
latest improvements made in the barn 
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Modernize...for Easier Milking | | 

Fastest and Most Efficient System Made Y 


and milkhouse. This method takes the 
milk from the cow and transfers it 
directly into the bulk cooler without 
exposing the milk to the barn air. 
This greatly reduces the possibility 
of contamination 

If you have need for more infor- 
mation concerning the remodeling of 
dairy barns write to the bulletin mail- 
ing room at the University of Wis- 
consin College of Agriculture, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin and ask for “Planning 
Stall Barns.” This 64 page bulletin 
just completed last year contains 
information and plans for building 
and remodeling barns housing from 
10 to 59 cows.—End 


* 


book review 


Better Farm Management 


This book is authored by Frank P. 
King, Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station, and L. S. Hardin, acting 
head, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Purdue University. It is pub- 
lished by and available from Turner 
E. Smith & Company, 441 W. Peach- 
tree St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. The price 
of the book, containing 436 pages, is 
$3.95. It was released this past Jan- 
uary. 

This book is dedicated particularly 
to the young farmers of the nation. 
It’s purpose is to help them better 
understand the importance of farm 
management as a factor in successful 
farming and to evaluate management 
problems on their own farms. 

The authors proceed, through a series 
of logical diversions, to discuss prob 
lems confronting every farmer and 
prospective farmer. Part one discusses 
“Farming as a Vocation” indicating 
both the opportunities in agriculture 
and the resources needed for successful 
farming. 

Having once indicated the resources 
needed for successful farming, the text 
moves quickly into the real problems 
involved in the management of farms. 
These are discussed in the remaining 
24 chapters which are grouped under 
the general heading of “Securing the 
Resources”; “Measuring Farm Efficien- 
cy”; “Planning the Farm Business” 
“Getting the Work Done” and “Testing 
the Decisions.” 

The book stresses the rapid progress 
being made in agriculture and the ac- 
companying problems which a more 
advanced, unscientific and mechanized 
agriculture presents to the farm oper- 
ator. 

The text arrangement is simple, 
rect and effective. Its manner of pre- 
sentation is brief and concise. It is 
liberally supplied with pictures and 
charts, each of which carries its own 
lesson for the student. 


book review 


Notice in country newspaper: Any- 
body found near my chicken house at 


night will also be found there next 


morning 


“My DARI-KOOL increased my 
milk check over $2000.00 on 
700,000 pounds of milk in 
1955. The cooler is easy to 
clean and simple to operate!” - 


says 
Mr. Eugene A. Terwilliger 


R.F.D. Walkill, N. Y. i | 
MILK MAY BE i 
POURED OR PIPED 


INTO THE COOLER 


The ICE-BANK Cooler that 
Outperforms them All! 


ELIMINATES" 
MILK CANS 
AND CAN 
HANDLING 


Model Shown is DKS 
300 (300 gallons) 


Also available in 100 1s 


ond 700 gallon capacities 


, 200, 25 4 


Cools Milk Fast and Economically 
— and NEVER FREEZES Milk 


Milk is cooled to below 38 in less than on 
—assuring a lower bacteria count and better milk 
DARI-KOOL tanks are much easier to clean becaus 
the inner milk tank with its moist, refrigerated 
side walls, retards the formation of milk stone 
DARI-KOOL tanks are stainless stee! ide and 
DARI-KOOL’S ICE-BANK  0Ut (not painted black iron). The rugged 10 gauge 
AND GLACIAL WaTERFALL = steel frame and bulge-proof milk tank assure a 


ASSURE FAST, ECONOMI- curate calibration and correct payment for the milk 
CAL COOLING DARI-KOOLs are electronically calibrated 


Cutaway drawing shows how 
DARI-KOOLS ice-cold glacial Compare them all and you'll choose a farm-prover 
waterfalifiows down all sidesand gygranteed DARI-KOOL—America’s largest selling 


bottom of milk tank. A large re 
serve ice bonk assures an ample bulk milk cooler. 


supoly of ice-woter, Milk is cooled 


fouter then by eny ether method MEETS ALL 3-A SANITARY STANDARDS 


| 
1444 E. Washington Ave., Madison 10, Wis, Dept. 61 
Piease send — without obligation to me complete 
CooLens | 
~ 


- 


infor mation about DARI. KOOL Bulk Cooler | & 


DARI-KOOL's are sold Nome 
serviced every 
where. See your near 


ee 
> 
2 


by dealer todoy or mail Town PFD 
coupon for facts and 
figures 

County Stote 
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bor efficiency, you should . . . 


Plan Your Sets 
of Color Slides 


and here are eight easy steps to do it 


@ ARE YOU SATISFIED with your 
color slides? Are they in sets? 
Would you consider trying to make 
better sets? 
You can do it. 
to success. 


Planning is the key 
Here are six easy steps. 


Step 1 

Decide who will see the slides 

Who will be your audience? Will 
the slides be seen only by your day 
students, only by adult farmers? Will 
the parents see them? Will members 
of civic clubs and other groups see 
them? Will they be seen by students 
and parents? 

As in preparing a speech or writing 
an article, you must adapt your ideas 
to the audience. Your slides will tell 
a story. Who will hear your story? 


Step 2 


Decide on the subject to be covered 
by the set 

Will the subject be corn growing, 
alfalfa raising, showing cattle? Will 
it be much broader, such as farming 
programs of your freshmen? Plan a 
set that will help you to do a better 
job in your school and community. 


Step 3 
Decide what ideas you wish to 


communicate 

This is an essential step. You must 
begin with ideas, not with pictures. 
Write the ideas down on paper and 
express them in complete sentences, 


Step 4 

Translate word ideas into picture 
ideas 

Decide what picture or pictures will 
express the word ideas in step 3. 
Write a description of each picture 
that will help to express the word 
idea. Make the description fairly 
complete. 

What person or persons will be in 
the picture? What will they be do- 
ing? What kind of foreground and 
background will you use? How will 
the persons be dressed? 


Step 5 

Make a card for each picture 

Write on the card the idea to be 
expressed. Under this write the de- 
scription of the picture to be taken. 
The card may be 4 x 6, or 8 x 10 
inches depending upon the amount 
of description used. 


Step 6 


Make a shooting schedule 

This is an important step. Some of 
the pictures can be made tomorrow, 
but some others may have to wait six 
months to a year. Don’t try to get 
the entire set in a week, unless the 
set is very narrow in scope and can 
be done right away. 

Then, add two performing steps. 


Step 7 


Shoot the pictures 
This article cannot consider how to 


This ie a “shooting” card. 
The idea is expressed in 
words. One proposed pic- 
ture is described, and the 
time of the “shooting” ts 
given. If another picture 
is needed to communicate 
the word idea, it will be 
described on another card. 


learning is the chief purpose 
of the supervised farming progran. 


PICTURE As 
head of Holstein cows, 
Cows facing in the same direction 
and grazing. 
work clothes and standing by one cow 
patting her on the rump. 


TIME TO SHOOT: 


Henry Brown and his four 
On pasture, 


Henry dressed in clean 


June, 1956 
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By Joe Duck 
University of Missouri 


take pictures because of space limita- 
tions. Learn how to your 
camera, your exposure meter or ex- 
posure guide, and study how to com- 
pose your pictures. 


operate 


Step 8 


Edit your pictures and re-shoot if 
necessary 

Be your own worst critic, and have 
others tell you how the pictures could 
have been improved. Study how to 
improve each picture 

If you will take each step discussed 
here and in the order given, you can 
make interesting sets of color slides 
that will improve the effectiveness of 
your teaching and will give you an 
enthusiasm that will make you and 
your job more interesting to the peo- 
ple with whom you work.—End 


* 


Cornstalk Silage Protein 


In Iowa experiments, the protein 
content of cornstalk silage was found 
to be appreciably increased when high 
nitrogen applications (300 pounds 
nitrogen per acre) were made to the 
cornfield. The found to 
contain 17,000 international units of 
vitamin A activity per pound of dry 
matter. This is believed 
meeting vitamin A 
pregnant beef cows 

Also, nitrate nitrogen was examined 
and found to be 150 to 400 parts per 
million of dry matter, or within a 
safe feeding range so far as toxicity 
to cattle was concerned 


silage wa 


ample in 
requirements of 


A 


“Now, now, Dear . . . maybe they're out 
behind the hen house’” 


& 


* 


Are you attending the 
Judging Contest, May 3-4” 


National Land 


; 
| 
| 
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State College examining comparative yields of peas. 
The yield of peas in soil treated with sodium molyb- 
date, represented by the beaker at the left, amounted 
to 1140 pounds per acre. The yield in soil not 
Moly-treated averaged only 890 pounds per acre, as 


Pictured here is Dr. H. M. Reisenaver of Washington 


represented by the beaker at the right. 


Pea yield increased 287 by use of Moly fertilizer 


As a part of molybdenum deficiency tests 
which have been carried on since 1952, 
Dr. H. M. Reisenauer is demonstrating 
the value of Moly in stepping up the 
size, vigor and yield of peas. 


Vigorous plant growth and greatly im 
proved yield in peas have been obtained 
at the Washington State | xperiment sta 
tion through the addition of trace quanti 
ties of Moly. Dr. Reisenauer'’s experiments 
have shown that when peas are moly- 
starved the nitrogen fixation is almost 
negligible ind the plants ire mall and 
poorly developed. Moly deficiency result 
in fewe pods lowe r vic ld 

By adding sodium molybdate to the soil 
Dr. Reisenanuer obtained vigorous plant 
growth and greatly improved yield. The 


pictures re produced above tell the tory 


Moly deficiency has been definitely 
proved in many areas in the United States 


Field observations and tests show that a 
deficiency of available Moly exists in 
American soils in many location The 
study of whiptail in cauliflower, for ex 
ample has Jed to the discovery of Moly 
deficiency in New York, New Jerse 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West 


Virginia and Ohio. Intensive work on yel 
low spot brought to light a Moly defi- 
ciency in the citrus area of Florida. And 
the incidence of yellow foliage and low 
protein content of alfalfa has been success 
fully corrected by the use of Moly on 
molybdenum deficient soils in South Caro 
lina, Idaho, Washington, and New Jersey 


All crops need Moly 


Many other scientific tests, conducted in 
the United States and abroad, show con 
clusively that Moly in available trace 
quantities is needed by all crops. These 
findings apply to such widely varying 
cTOpS as tobacco, tomatoe celery, broc 


coli, sweet potatoes, sugar beets and clover. 


Practical help is now available 
to county agents for the conduct of Moly tests 


In many parts of this country, not pre 
viously reported upon, county agents are 
finding indications of Moly deficiency in 
soils. We will be glad to supply test sam 


ples of sodium molybdate to county agent 
for test purposes, Write to Climax Moly! 
denum ¢ ompany, Dept AW) 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., for rome 
folder: “Testing tor M bdenum Defi 
creney 


Shown here are pea plants grow n Mo 
treated soil (Plant No. 1!) and plants ¢ 


untreated soil 


MOLY CAN BE ADDED TO ANY FERTILIZER BLEND 
In recommending fertilizer blends you can always specify that certain 
quantities of sodium molybdate be included as an additive 


CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM 
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Better Farming 
Methods 


voted FIRST 


© Preferred by READERS 


There is a dependable way to 
measure a_ publication’s value: 
Ask the readers. 


In 1954, through an independent 
survey, 1719 vo-ag 
county agents, and soil conserva- 
tionists were asked: Which of the 
three principal leader publications 
they found most helpful. Three 
out of four, receiving all three 
magazines and ranking one most 
helpful, voted BFM first. 


Two additional (independent) 
surveys made since that time show 
the same preference. 


Preferred by 
MANUFACTURERS 


There is another way to measure 
any publication’s value: Ask the 
manutacturers who advertise their 
products in it. 


teachers, 


Again in 1955, Better Farming 
Methods led the second publication 
in advertising revenue by 59 per- 
cent and the third publication by 
123 percent. 

Manufacturers invested $184,741 
in advertisements they placed in 
Better Farming Methods during 
1955. 


Professional Magazine 
for Leaders 
who TRAIN and ADVISE 
Farmers 


32,000 copies monthly 


Better Farming 


Methods 

WATT PUBLISHING CoO 
Sandstone Building 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


PALME 


Ag Students Visit 


Spencer Chemical 


Twenty-three “efficiency experts” 
in the art of growing corn gathered 
in Kansas City recently as guests of 
Spencer Chemical The 
group, all agriculture 
students, represented the top par- 
ticipants in Spencer’s 1955 Efficient 
Corn Growing Program. Over 900 
boys from eight states participated in 
the “learning by doing” activity which 
stressed use of up-to-date practices 
for efficient corn production. 

Accompanied by their vo-ag in- 
structors, the boys met for three days 
of activity which included banquets, 
sight-seeing, and a trip to Spencer’s 
Jayhawk Works near Pittsburg, Kans. 

To qualify for the trip, each par- 
ticipant was required to grow at least 
two acres of corn. On one plot he 


Company. 
vocational 


These are the FFA boys from seven states 
who were guests of Spencer Chemical 
Company in Kansas City recently. 


followed corn-growing practices usu- 
ally employed on his farm. On the 
other he used practices which, in his 
opinion, would contribute 
efficient profitable 
He was also required to 
detailed information 
and harvest report which 
ated to help determin« winners. 
Increasing the participant's knowledge 
and use of efficient, up-to-date prac- 
tices was 
yield. 

The average yield of the twenty- 
three winners on their new-practices’ 
plot was 112.5 bushel 
pared with 81.4 bushels from usual 
practices. Per bushel costs of raising 
corn decreased from 61.4 to 59.1 cents 
per bushel, average 
per acre increase in profits of $20.81 
(corn at $1.20 per bushel) 


to a more 
yield. 


complete a 


and more 


practice sheet 
was evalu- 


the 


stressed over maximum 


per acre com- 


resulting in an 


Bentonite Ditch Lining 
Colorado A & M College reports a 


low-cost method of lining irrigation 
ditches with bentonite clay. This clay 
seals cracks and crevices in leaky 
canals. 

There are two ways to apply the 
clay. On large canals a mixer homo- 
genizes the clay in water. This solu- 
tion then flows into the canal, which 
is checked into one-quarter to one- 
half mile sections. The clay seeps into 
cracks and crevices, stopping leaks. 

In another method, the bentonite 
is dumped into the head of the canal 
and stirred into suspension by an air 
compressor. 


* 
Use Urea in Sheep Rations 


Urea is being used as a replacement 
for high cost protein and can be used 
up to one-third of the total nitrogen 
requirement in sheep rations without 
danger of toxicity or loss of efficiency. 
Other inorganic nitrogens are being 
studied but are not being recom- 
mended for use, reports A. L. Esplin, 
Colorado A & M College 

The use of antibiotics, hormones, or 


fats in rations 
beneficial in most cass 
benefits 


sheep seem to be 
nowever, the 
sufficiently 
recommenda- 

time. Con- 
tinued research is needed to demon- 


have not been 
encouraging to justily 
tion of their use at thi 
strate the real value of the above in 
sheep rations. 

Vaccination 
enterotoxemia, 


for 

shear ing of 
lambs, and the feeding of 
the resulting 
from lamb feeding research that are 
proving profitable in many lamb feed 
ing operations. 


protection against 
feeder 
corn silage 
some of 


are practice 


* 


Treat Seeds: Control Insects 


A new product, Thimet, under test 
by the American Cyanamid Company, 
may open up a new 
control 

They have received six to 
weeks control of cottor 


era in insect 
eight 
insects with- 
out applying a singl 
just by treating cotton 
Thimet. This 
control of many insects in 
crops, too. It is 
mental stage. 


pray or dust, 


seed with 


systemic is also given 


vegetable 
the 


still in experi- 


: 
| 
| 
ay 
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AG CHEMICALS 
130—The Three C’s Booklets 


three booklets available from 


Here are 
the Dow Chemical Company on the 
subjects of chelates, chickens, and chick 
weed. You will find each of them contain- 
ing valuable information and 
aids that will be of help to you in your 
work. 

A—Versenol, Chelating Agent 

B—Methionine, for Broiler Feeds 

C—Premerge, for Weed Control 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 130A, 130B, 


teaching 


130C 


131—Donceo Baits 


A booklet is available to ag leaders on 
dry and liquid rodenticides that are made 
by Donco, Inc. Rats remain a problem on 
most farms. It is well to keep handy in- 
formation on all ways and means of con- 
trolling them. Send for this booklet on 
rat control to keep abreast with latest 
developments 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 131 


132—Sterilize Your Soil 


A new product called “Vapam’”, de 


veloped by Stauffer Chemicals, is prov 
ing useful to kill weeds, weed seeds 
nematodes, and soil insects. It is water 


soluble and simply “watered” into the 
soil. Be sure to get these booklets on 
this product so that you might be fully 
appraised of how it fits into agriculture 
A—Vapam for Vegetable Seedbeds 
B—Vapam for Ornamentals 
C—Vapam for Turf 
D—Vapam for Home Gardens 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 132A, 132B, 132C, 132D 


133—Grasshopper Control 


Reports are that grasshoppers will be 
a severe problem in some areas of the 
country. Make your plans now to have 
answers ready for farmer 
with this problem. This booklet on the 
use of “Toxaphene to Control 
hoppers” is available to you from Her- 
cules Powder Company. Send for it 


contr onted 


Grass- 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 133 


All Booklets Listed 
in this section 
are 


FREE! 


These booklets are available from 
these individual companies and 
will be of help to you in your 
work of training and advising 
farm people. 


134—Safety In Chemicals 


Be sure you are well equipped to 
handle agricultural chemicals safely. The 
Willson Products Corporation has book- 
lets on the safe handling of ag chemicals 
that will give many valuable pointers of 
interest to all farm youth 
Send for that 
you might be appraised of the latest in 
chemical safety 
A—Insecticide Safety Poster 
B—Catalog on Goggles and Gas Mask: 
C—Safe Handling of Toxic 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 134A, 134B, 134C 


and 
today so 


people 


classes them 


Pesticides 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
135—Story of Terramyein 


Two booklets are available for your 
files from the Chas. Pfizer & Company on 
their antibiotic, terramycin. This has 
uses in the agricultural field and 
you will want to be fully appraised of 
all of them 

A-—Story of Terramycin 

B—Terramycin in the 
CRD 


many 


Treatment of 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 135A, 135B 


Please! 
Sign your name—give your ad- 
dress—on the postal card. 
Use a card from the latest 
issue of Better Farming Methods 
—not an old one. 


136—W yeth Classroom Aids 


Wyeth Laboratories have several booh 
lets available to ag lead that w 
prove of valuable aid in classroom a 
on the farm teaching Each i we 
illustrated, and will prove a lua 


reference 


A—Dosage Chart for Bicilli 
on Newcastle Disease 
C—Prevention and Control of Infs 


tious Mastitis 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 136A, 136B, 136¢ 


FAR. BUILDINGS 


137—Pole Building Plans 


Here i a booklet outlinir 
and advantages of pole-type far: 
ings. It describe in detail the 


pole building plans which were 


by agricultural college ind re 
tributed by the Aluminum Com; 
America This catalog an ple 
are available at no charge 
agents Be sure to include yu 


for “a copy today 
On the postal card 


CIRCLE 137 


138—Butler Buildings 


booklet from thie 
Manufacturing Company that e» 


Here are 


use of steel building 


lor lai ‘ 


great interest among tarm pes 


buildings, you will want these hoo 
for your reference file 
A-—Buildings for the Dairy } 
B—Steel Buildings for Pract I 
ers 
On the postal il 
CIRCLE 138A, 138B 


139—The Use of Celotex 


A very excellent booklet Bett 
Farm Building with Celot Bu 
Product is available t ‘ é f 
the Celotex Corporatior Here iv 
find many helpful hint 
gestions on the pract 
building product on the fa 
your copy toda, 
On the postal card q 
CIRCLE 139 
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CROPS 
140—Corn Questions Answered 


This is the season when many farmers 
will begin preparing seedbeds for their 
corn crop. Even though they are veterans 
in raising this crop, they still may have 
questions concerning the newer varieties 
and applications. Here are two booklets 
from the DeKalb Agricultural Associa- 
tion that may help answer such ques- 
tions. 

A—How Thick Shall I Plant 

B-How Deep Should Corn be Planted 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 140A, 140B 


DAIRY 
141—Steps to Better Milking 


A very informative booklet entitled 
“Five Points to Better Milking Opera- 
tions” is available to ag leaders from 
National Cooperatives. This book will 
be of interest not only to you, but as a 
source of additional information to pass 
along to your farm people. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 141 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
142—Cow-Matie System 


The more automatic labor-saving ideas 
that can be put in practice on the farm, 
the more chance of greater profits to 
the farmer. The Jamesway Manufactur - 
ing Company has a booklet prepared for 
your use entitled “Cow-Matic Feeding 
System.” You will find this informative, 
helpful, and a valuable aid in working 
with farmers. Send for a copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 142 


143—The Modern Fuel 


The LP-Gas Information Service has 
a booklet entitled “LP-Gas—Modern 
Fuel for Millions” that you may find of 
interest to you. This product is useful 
both in the home and as a tractor fuel. 
Get the latest information put out by 
the LP-Gas people so that you might be 
appraised of its advantages and uses. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 143 


144—Hints on Fencing 


Two booklets from the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration will give you up-to-the-minute 
and practical advice on building and 
maintaining farm fences. Each of them 
is packed full of information and you 
will find them not only good reference 
pieces, but ones that farmers will be 
interested in, too. 

A—Fences that Pay 

B—Fence Planning Saves 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 144A, 144B 
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FARM MACHINERY 
145—Caterpillar Booklets 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company has 
four booklets they would like to send 
to you explaining not only their prod- 
ucts, but good practices in agriculture 
They have long been interested in soil 
and water conservation, and what this 
can do for good farming. See if you don’t 
find these booklets helpful. 

A—Farming the Three Dimensions 

B--Power Farming 

C—Soil and Water Conservation 

D—Owner’s Report 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 145A, 145B, 145C, 145D 


146—Color Tractor Chart 


The Ferguson Division of Massey- 
Harris, Inc., has a cut-away color chart 
that you will find an excellent help in 
classroom teaching. Send for your copy 
today. It is available free of charge to 
ag leaders. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 146 


147—New Holland Booklets 


Here are folders and booklets pre- 
pared specifically for vo-ag teachers and 
county agents that are available from 
the New Holland Machine Company. You 
will find them excellent for reference 
purposes, teaching, and to help answer 
specific questions by farmers. 

A—Bricklaying with Baled Hay 

B—Profit from Grass 

C—Feed Better Roughages 

D—Preserving Canned Grass 

E—Timing Hay Time 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 147A, 147B, 147C, 147D, 147E 


148—Fertilizer Handling Ideas 


The New Idea Farm Equipment Com- 
pany has a booklet entitled “New Ideas 
for Handling Fertilizer” that would be 
of interest to you. Why not send for it 
today on the postal card you are re- 
turning? Your farmers wil! be interested 
in it, too. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 148 


149—Offset and Disc Plows 


Towner Manufacturing Company would 
like to send you booklets that have been 
prepared on the application of offset and 
giant plows to farming. You will find 
them of interest and help, so procure a 
copy now. 

A—High-Speed Offset Plow 

B—Stubble Plow 

C—Little Giant Disc Plow 

D—Heavy-Duty Carrier with Subsoiler 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 149A, 149B, 149C, 149D 


NEW 


Never the same— 


151—Caw Caw Rope 


The use of fireworks in agricul 
ture to control bird and animal dep 
redation in farm crops is allowable 
in some states and has merit as a 
type of rodent control. Caw Caw 
Rope is the produce of J. E. Fricke 
Company, and if you’re interested in 
the rope-firecracker method that is 
increasing in use throughout the 
country, circle the appropriate 
number on the card today. 

On the po tal card 
CIRCLE 151 


152—Surveying Instruments 


A very informative, interesting, 
and educational booklet on farm 
levels and other surveying instru- 
ments is available to ag leaders from 
the David White Company. In ad- 
dition to descriptions of these prod- 
ucts and their use, ag leaders can 
find specific information and prices 
on each piece of equipment. Cer 
tainly you will want to see how this 
equipment will be of help both to 
you and your farm people. Send for 
the catalog today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 152 


153—Plastic Insulators 


= 


Pictured here is a plastic insulator 
for electric fences that is adaptable 
to various kinds of posts. They are 
impervious to moisture and will not 
leak current. Information is avail- 
able on them from the Northwest 
Plastics, Inc. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 153 


154—What About Sacks? 


Here is an informative pamphlet 
available to ag concerning 
questions, answers, and the advan- 
tages of multiwal! paper feed sacks. 
Farmers who have used them tell 


leaders 


of their advantages and ease in 
handling. Information is available 
from the Paper Shipping Sack Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 154 
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Booklets and Products 


Watch for the change—Every month! 


155—Outdoor Power 
Equipment 


A colorful folder on outdoor power 
equipment is available to ag leaders 
from Bolens Products Division. Here 
you will find information on culti- 
vators, mowers, saws, and other 
tools. Send for your free copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 155 


156—The Spartan Sprayer 


Pictured here is the new Spartan 
sprayer manufactured by John Bean. 
It is an all-purpose high-pressure 
sprayer, having many features that 
are new for this type of equipment. 
It comes powered by gasoline or 
electric motors. Send for more in- 
formation on it today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 156 


157—Irrigation Control 


Here is a booklet giving a reliable 
inexpensive method for accurate ir- 
rigation control available from the 
T. W. Prosser Company and sent to 
ag leaders upon request. It describes 
a moisture indicator made by this 
company that is of practical use to 
farm people using irrigation. Your 
copy awaits your request. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 157 


How to Order 
Booklets 
1. Clip out the postal service 
card. 


2. Fill in your name, position, 
and address in the space pro- 
vided. 

3. Circle on the postal card 
the numbers of the booklets you 
want to receive. 

4. Mail the card! It is self 
addressed and NO POSTAGE 
18 NECESSARY. 


158—Make It Level 


Above, you see the new Eversman 
Manufacturing Company leveler 
that is being used by many farmers. 
Further information on this product 
and its use in agriculture can be ob- 
tained by circling the appropriate 
number. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 158 


159—Spray Nozzles 


Here is a new catalog published by 
Spraying Systems Company cover- 
ing spray nozzles and accessories for 
all types of farm, ranch, orchard and 
garden spraying. With 20 pages, the 
catalog is most complete, containing 
many illustrations and descriptive 
material plus a good deal of spray- 
ing data. Be sure and get a copy of 
this for it will be extremely useful 
in your work of advising and coun- 
seling farm people. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 159 


160—Ferguson “Hi-40” 


This is the new Ferguson tractor 
that recently made its debut at the 
Pennsylvania Farm Show. It has 
many features of advantage to farm- 
ers, and you can receive full infor- 
mation concerning them by merely 
requesting this material. 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 160 


161—Interstate Trade Barriers 


Here is a booklet put out by the 
American Trucking Association giv- 
ing facts on trade barriers that limit 
farm markets and raise food costs. 
A copy of this pamphlet is available 
to ag leaders merely on request. 
Send for yours today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 161 


150—Sheppard Equipment 


The R. H. Sheppard Company, makers 
of diese] farm tractors, also have a line 
of farm implements that wil! be of in- 
terest to your farmers. Here are two 
booklets prepared by them for your use 
explaining what they are, their ad 
vantages, and complete information about 
them. 

A—High Speed Moldboard Plows 

B—Diesel Cultivators, Planters, Middle- 

busters 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 150A, 150B 


FERTILIZER 
162—Facts About Phosphorus 


The International Minerals and Chemi 
cal Corporation has prepared two book- 
lets on phosphorus that will be of help 
and value to you. Here are things you 
should know about it, and the important 
part it plays in plant nutrition 

A—Four Things You Should Know 

About Phosphorus 

B—Phosphate Vital to Life 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 162A, 162B 


163—Secondary Plant Foods 


That's the title of a booklet prepared 
for your use by the F. 8S. Royster- 
Guano Company. Here is the story of 
some of the other plant foods that are 
necessary for good plant nutrition. Don't 
miss asking for a copy of this booklet 
so that you can pass the information 
along to your farm people 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 163 


164—Get the Most From Corn 


“Five Tested Steps to Maximum Profit 
Corn” is the title of a booklet prepared 
for ag leader use by the Spencer Chemi 
cal Company. It comes in two editions, 
one for the “southern” and the other for 
the “corn belt.” Each of these you will 
find of specific value and help to you in 
explaining the role of fertilizer in ad- 
equate corn crop nutrition. Don’t neglect 
to request a copy of this booklet. 

On the posta! card 
CIRCLE 164 


IRRIGATION 
165—Irrigation Booklets 


Four informative booklets have been 
prepared by the Portable Aluminum 
Irrigation Company and will be of in 
terest and help to you. Here you will 
find facts concerning irrigation and the 
combination of fertilizing and irrigating 
at the same time. Send for copies of 
these today. 

A—Large Sprinklers 

B—Port-Alum Fertilizer Unit 

C—The Fountain of Youth 

D—Why? 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 165A, 165B, 165C, 165D 
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166—Irrigation Handbook 


Two booklets are available for ag 
leader use from the Rainbird Sprinkle: 
Manufacturing Corporation. Each of these 
contains much valuable information on 
maintaining and using sprinkler irriga- 
tion systems. Even in areas where ir- 
rigation has not yet been adopted, the 
booklets will still be of help in ac- 
quainting you with this coming ag prac- 
tice 

A—Sprinkler Irrigation Handbook 


B—Maintenance Manual 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 166A, 166B 


167—More Income Per Acre 


This booklet has been reviewed before 
for you, but if you have not yet received 
a copy, do so now. Here you will find 
pertinent information on irrigation and 
what it can mean to farmers. The book- 
let is available from Reynolds Metals 
Company, and they would like to send 
you a copy upon your request 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 167 


TEACHING AIDS 
168—Safety and First Aid 


These two go hand-in-hand, partic- 
ularly when using agricultural chemicals. 
The Mine Safety Appliance Company has 
several booklets they will send to ag 
leaders giving pertinent and factual 
pointers on how to handle chemicals 
safely. Be sure to send for copies today. 

A-Industrial Gas Mask 

B—Farm Spray Respirator 

C--Anhydrous Ammonia First Aid Kit 

On the postal card 


CIRCLE 168A, 168B, 168C 


169—The Ayrshire Cow 


Here is a handbook for breeders on 
the Ayrshire Dairy cow that is an out- 
standing booklet. With a beautiful four- 
color cover, it contains much informa- 
tion on the Ayrshire breed, registrations, 
and other pertinent dairy facts. Agri- 
cultural leaders will find it of value in 
their work with young and adult farmers 
alike. Be sure to include a request for a 
copy of this booklet, available through 
the courtesy of Ayrshire Breeders Asso- 
ciation. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 169 


171—Management Manuals 


MeMillen Feed Mills have put out 
several excellent livestock management 
manuals that you will find of extreme 
interest and help. Here are many of the 
latest recommendations by authorities in 
the field for the best management on 
the farm. Send for copies of these book - 
lets today. 

A—Beef Management Manual 

B—Hog Management Manual 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 171A, 171B 
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170—Sanitation Facts 


The Klenzade Products Company has 
four booklets on sanitation programs in 
various fields of agriculture. All of them 
include many valuable and pertinent 
facts on keeping the chance for disease 
eliminated through good sanitation pro- 
grams. These four booklets contain in- 
formation you can use in 
office, and on the farm. 


classroom, 


A--Questions and Answers on Dairy 
Sanitation 

B—Klenzade Can Washing 

C—Bottle Washing Program 

D—Follow the Program for Milk 
Producers 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 170A, 170B, 170C, 170D 


TOOLS 
172—The Level on Levels 


A booklet from the Bostrom-Brady 
Manufacturing Company is available to 
ag leaders on “Farm Levels and Direc- 
tion.” Here is an excellent discussion on 
the use of levels and how this equipment 
can benefit farmers. Instructions are also 
given that will be of help to farm people. 
Send for your copy today. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 172 


173—The Use of Castrators 


From the Burdizzo Company comes a 
booklet entitled “Use and Benefits of 
Burdizzo Castrators” that is available 
to ag leaders. Here may be the informa- 
tion you need to complete your reference 
and file material on this farm practice 
that is taught to students each year. Be 
sure to include a request for this booklet. 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 173 


174—Build an Are Welder 


“How to Build Your Own Arc Welder’ 
is the title of a booklet the Hobart 
Bros. Company will send to you upon 
request. Those of you who have school 
shops, and those of your farmers having 
farm shops will be interested in this 


booklet. Be sure to include the proper 
numbered request for a copy of this 
booklet 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 174 


175—Victor Products 


Several booklets are available to ag 
leaders from the Victor Equipment Com- 
pany. In them you will! find descriptions 
of Victor products, how to use them, and 
the advantages of them in agricultural 
shop work. 

A—Hard-Surfacing Farm Manual 

B—Victor Welding and Cutting Outfit 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 175A, 175B 


176—Delta Booklet List 


If you would like a list of the wood- 
working and workshop booklets that are 


available from Rockwe!! Manufacturing 


Company, Delta Power Tool Division, 
circle this number on the postal card 
Most of the booklets have a nominal 


charge for them, but the list will give 
you information as to what booklets are 
available at what cost. Send for it today 
On the postal card 
CIRCLE 176 


VISUAL AIDS 
177—Photo Hints 


The Kalart Company wil! send you a 
booklet entitled “Helpful Hints on Flash 
Photography” if you would circle the 
appropriate number on the postal card 
Many of you are taking pictures with 
flash, and here are hints that may enable 
you to get better picture 

On the postal card 
CIRCLE 177 


178—Teaching With 16mm. Pics 


Many agricultural leaders use motion 
pictures in class and adult work. Here 
is a brochure entitled “Teaching With 
16mm. Motion Picture Projectors” that 
gives valuable hints you may be able to 
use in your work. It is 
the Ampro Corporation 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 178 


available from 


179—Screen Information 


Booklets available from the Da-Lite 
Screen Company this year, offer agri- 
cultural leaders information on various 
models, projection data, and other visual 
products. Each booklet will be sent to 
you if you will circle the 
number, 

A—Form 102 Projection Data Card 

B—Form 107 Tripod Models 

C—Form 108 Da-Lite Screen Products 


appropriate 


On the postal card 
CIRCLE 179A, 179B, 179C 


“Frankly, Miss Potter 
my head.” 
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-—IDEAS that WORK—— 


Wheel Makes Sign Post JUST PUBLISHED 


theory and dynamics of 


GRASSLAND | 
AGRICULTURE 


by Jack R. Harlan 
Read 10 Days 
The first book to bring together all the informa FREE 
tion available on the theory and principles of 
grassland farming. 
Here's the much-needed answer to the problem of the “soil 
In this new book, you get practical ideas and techniques for 
profitably on land that has been taken out of cultivation 
Beginning with the climatic conditions which cause grasslands to develop 
in particular regions, the author introduces the concepts of climax, plant 
succession and competition, 
mailbox. Evolution in the grass family is discussed with attention to pasture 
It utilizes an old wagon wheel. range grasses, cereal grains. The general character of legumes, their role 
When cleaned up, repaired, and in nitrogen fixation, principles of plant physiology, basic properties of soil 
painted, it is an attractive addition a ye igen e, value of animal nutrition in plant-soil-animal triangle 
are ji 
Other chapters include: practical uses of basie theory, mensuration of 
Note the A emblem in the forages, theories of range and pasture management. Farmers, agronomist 
center hub of the wheel. A 4-H 


leaders and researchers will all find this book an indispensable source of 
emblem or other design could be practical, highly valuable information. 


placed here.—William Paul Gray. 
professor, agricultural education, D. Ven Nestrend Company, inc 
Colorado A & M College, Fort Dept. BFM-456 


120 Alexander St. 
Collins, Colo, Princeton, 


bank” plan! 
growing gras 
Here is an idea that your young 
and adult farmers can use to make 
an attractive sign post or a farm 


and 


lease send me a copy of THEORY & DY 
Do you have an idea that works? NAMICS OF GRASSLAND AGRICUL 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or ! fow cents postage) in fw payment, 8 onl #4 with coupon and we 
teaching techniques that you have will return book and owe nothing mh privilege a efund guarantee 
used snagbuatelie in YOUR work 

with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 


Save Time, Money and Labor With 


Plastic for Citrus DAN us E R ; 


A note in the USDA Farm Paper 
Letter indicates that a manufacturing DANUSER All Purpose Blade 
firm in the Eastern Cape of South TERRACING @ GRADING ¢ LANDSCAPING « DITCHING 
Africa is said to have developed a ta SCRAPING © BACKFILLING *¢ SNOW REMOVAL 
machine for coating citrus fruit with \ Slash costs on every earth moving operation with the world’s 
: : , “ . most versatile blade. One man operates hydraulic controls 
& plastic film. = from tractor seat. Blade raises, lowers, tilts, angles, even 
The coating is said to preserve the , turns clear around so you can push with it, Heavy duty con 
fruit for six months and eliminates : ; struction, Quick, easy installation 


the need for refrigerated space, pre- 
cooling plants, and special railway 
trucks. The plastic will not affect the DANUSER Post Driver 
taste or condition of the fruit 

Here is a development worth 


Hammer down your fencing cost! Fence faster and easier 
with this revolutionary post driver. Tractor-mounted, power 
watching. oe driven, 1-man operation. Single lever controls broad-faced 
> s 200 Ib. driving weight. Delivers 25 blows per minute. Quickly 

* : drives steel or small wood posts. No splitting or ‘mushroom 

f ri ing” tops. Easy adjustments provided for driving posts ver 

Antibiotics in Water tically on hillsides or uneven terrain. Also available as a 


An improved water dispersible 


antibiotic and vitamin fortification 
for use in poultry drinking water has tT; DANUSER Digger 


been announced by VyLactos Labo- ’ FENCE POSTS © FOUNDATIONS © SEEDLINGS 
ratories, Inc., Des Moines, Ia ON TRANSPLANTINGS ©« MANY OTHER USES 

The product, known as MyTmix A Donuser Digger makes every earth drilling operation eory 
Poultry Pusher, is guaranteed not to at Augers from 4” to 24” dig holes for all purposes in less 

‘niki : : : than a minute each. Satisfied users report over 500 holes per 

clog drinking fountains. It is designed doy. Replaceable cutting edges ond auger points. Simple, 
for treatment of the many conditions I-mon operation. Strong, durable construction 
that will readily respond to adequate Danuser Equipment is Tested and Approved by Tractor Manutacterers 
antibiotic and vitamin levels at times 


when birds will drink but not eat 
and for maintenance of health and 526-39 E. 3rd $¥. ° Fulton, Mo 
production during periods of stress. “Contributing to Farm Mechanization” 
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ORDER BY MAIL 


Keep Crop Destroyers 


ON THE RUN! 


Specially twisted fuse rope ex- 

aes fivectackers of cherry 

Combs at timed intervals in 

fields. Slow-burning—one 48-ft 

hank covers 6 to 8 acres for 9% 

$7” hours. Easy to use—insert fire- 

$7.05 cracker fuses in rope strands, 

hang on tree limb of stick 

Twetve 46-7. hanks Recommended by county agents 
4 20, and agricultural colleges 

13 SALUTES, CHERRY BOMBS, 
$15 00) FIRECRACKERS 


Send check or if your state requires permit, 
M. tor post your nearest fireworks dealer can 
paid shipment supply details Name of fireworks 
DEALERS | dealer near you on request. 
Write for details! J. E. FRICKE CO. 


Dept. BF-3, 40 Front St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


meet the test 


“Lambs first to finish” 


Special registry rates to 
4-H & FFA members. 
Ask for tree booklet and breeders’ list 
American Hampshire Sheep Association 
12 X Woodland Ave. Detroit 2, Mich. 


CASTRATION 
SAFE... SURE... EASY 


BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 


OVER 30 YEARS. YOU GET... 


shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggots 

@ No screw worms 


Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
leas castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 


When writing to 
advertisers, mention 
Better Farming Methods. 
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by each group. 


time and aggravation. 


1. Who dismisses the class, the 
teacher or the bell? 

2. Why is it necessary that each 

student figure a bill of material 
for each job? 

. Should a prospective farmer study 
only welding or should he learn 
to perform jobs under all sections 
of shop work? 

4. How can we plan our educational 
projects activities to prevent 
crowds around pieces of shop 
equipment, waiting and loss of 
time? 

5. How can we further plan that all 
of our shop space will be used at 
all times during the class period? 

6. How can we prevent the shop 
being crowded with all wood- 
working or metal working projects 
being constructed at one time? 

7. When and how shall we teach 
tractor maintenance to all groups? 
Can we use the same four tractors 
for all groups or four for each 
group of our students? 

8. Could the sons in the all-day 
groups use the tractors of their 
dads attending the adult classes? 

9. How can we be certain the floor 
is clean and tools put away after 
each class? Should the shop stu- 
dent manager check this or the 
teacher? 


In farm mechanics classes . 


Develop an Understanding 
with Your Shop Students 


@ THOUSANDS OF QUESTIONS asked the teacher 

can be eliminated by a few hours of group thinking, 
led and inspired by the teacher. Below are a few of 
the many problems that solutions should be agreed upon 


Some teachers list their problems, similar to those 
below, then mimeograph them. They ask the students 
to study them. They agree on the solution and write it 
on the mimeograph, place it in the note book, and use 
it for reference when a problem arises. 

An understanding with your students will save you 


10. Who should close the windows, 
the teacher or the _ specified 
students? 

11. If you ask your teacher all of the 
answers to your shop questions, 
what will you do when school is 
over? 

12. Why should we learn to follow 
instructions on the printed page? 

13. How can we plan to receive train- 
ing in all phases of shop activity 
and at the same time use all of 
the shop space and equipment 
wisely? 

14. What practice shall we follow if 
we break a piece of equipment? 

15. What materials shall the student 
pay for? 

16. What could be provided in helping 
to determine whether you are 
performing good workmanship? 

17. What should be done with a proj- 
ect showing evidence of poor 
workmanship? 

18. How can each student help to 
arrive at a fair six week grade? 

19. How can all students help im- 
prove the appearance of our Vo- 
Ag building and shop and at the 
same time make this educational? 

20. Why should the Vo-Ag build- 
ing and shop improvements be 
scheduled the same as woodwork- 
ing, welding, etc. 


Hampshire Ram Placing 
(Official Placing: 1-2-4-3) 

No. 1 is an easy top in this class 
because of its well-filled middle, full 
twist, well muscled thighs, wide chest, 
strong back and loin, and strong 
masculine head. No. 2 is weaker in 
the top line, lighter in the hind- 
quarters, and looser coupled than 
No. 1. 

No. 2 is placed over No. 4 because 
of its wider chest, more masculine 


head, deeper and fuller thighs, and 
greater depth in the heart girth. You 
must grant, however, that No. 4 has 
a straighter and stronger topline and 
appears trimmer and is more compact. 

No. 4 is placed over No. 3 because 


of its overall quality, depth, compact- 
ness, and general confirmation. No. 3 
has a weak back, lacks depth and 


fullness in the heart girth, lacks depth 
in the middle and hindquarters, and 
doesn’t have the quality we would 
like to see in a good Hampshire ram. 
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Better Farming Methods 
Salutes 


Howard K. Dickson 


Vo-Ag Teacher 
Bakersfield, Calif 


36 vears of service 


Howard Dickson 


@ A STORY has it that when How- 

ard Knox Dickson was a pre- 
medic student at the University of 
California, his adviser urged him to 
sell books one summer to help de- 
velop his personality, overcome shy- 
ness, and learn to meet people more 
easily. 

Whether it was through selling 
Household Discoveries and Mrs. 
Curtis’ Cookbook, or more innate fac- 
tors, this is the man who in suc- 
ceeding years has attained singular 
eminence in the field of agricultural 
education and as a community leader. 

Born in Watsonville, Calif., and 
reared on a farm, Dickson says he still 
believes that agriculture teachers who 
have grown up on farms have a more 
comprehensive understanding of the 
problems peculiar to agriculture train- 
ing. A graduate of the University of 
California, Dickson taught agriculture 
and chemistry four years at Kerman 
High School, Fresno county. Then, 
after a stint in World War I in an 
Army veterinary division, he joined 
the Bakersfield High School faculty 
in 1919, starting with a class of four 
agriculture students. Recruiting in 
other classes, he soon increased the 
size to 22. 

Supervisor of Agriculture in the 
extensive Kern County Union High 
School and Junior College District 
as well as Chairman of Bakersfield 
High School’s agriculture department, 
Dickson has initiated a striug of 
“firsts.” So far as is known, he was 
the first to develop a plan in coopera- 
tion with a local bank whereby agri- 
culture students could obtain loans 
for project work on their signature 


Give 
your crop 
a better 


use CRAG 


Trade-Mark 


The strawberry plants in this held have a better chance to grow because Crac 
Herbicide-] has prevented competition from weeds. Here are some other crops that 


can be helped with Crac Herbicide-1: 


«Asparagus «Potatoes «Seed Corn + Peanuts «+ Nursery Stock 


Crac Herbicide-1 kills weed seedlings before they can grow and rob a crop of 
valuable moisture and fertilizer. So you grow a better crop, eliminate hand weeding 
Just dissolve it 


in water and spray it on. Craac Herbicide-] won't damage the plants « 


and save money by using Crac Herbicide-1, And it’s easy to use 


ven 
sprayed directly on the leaves. 
If you would like copies of folders on Crac Herbicide-1, for 


yourself or for 


growers whom you advise, fill in the coupon and drop it in the mail 


“Crag” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
/ 


CARBIDE ano CARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


30-20 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 


Please send me the following booklets: 


Copies F-7875C “Kill Weed Seeds As They Sprout” (All crops) 
= Copies F-8725A “Peanut Growers—For Bigger Profits Keep Out Weeds 
=— Copies F-40013 “You'll Slash Strawberry Weeding Costs 


Copies F-40012 “CRaG Herbicide. | Slashes Nursery Weeding Costs 


Address. 


lone State 
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Here’s Stamina 
Model 
d Wisconsin 36 ho 
V type 4.cylinder 
Engine especiolly 
recommended for 


irrigation service 


Wisconsin Powered 
Marlow Pumo 


in a Compact 
WISCONSIN “POWER PACKAGE” 


Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines are not big enough to 
replace those big, heavy engines that are commonly used on large 
irrigation systems, where great pumping capacity is required. 


BUT ... you can expect from your Wisconsin Engine (3 to 36 hp.), 
the same rugged service, the same operating dependability, hour after 
hour, day in and day out, that you would get from one of the better 
Big Engines. 


Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines, “tailor-made” for 
sprinkler irrigation service, have such features as Stellite-faced exhaust 
valves, solid Stellite valve seat inserts; positive type valve rotators; 
automatic high temperature safety switch, plus dependable, flywheel- 
fan AIR-COOLING (efficient at all temperatures up to 140° F.), and 
all of the traditional Wisconsin Heavy-Duty features. 


For your own protection, regardless of the make or size of the 
power unit, be sure that the installation is engineered by competent 
personnel, fully familiar with the exacting demands of irrigation 
service. Don’t overlook the all-important margin of safety that spells 
economical, trouble-free operation over long periods. 


There is no more rugged engine than a “HEAVY-DUTY WISCONSIN" 
... available in 12 models (single cylinder, 2- and 4-cylinder sizes, 
3 to 36 hp.). Write for irrigation folder $-181. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Ai7-Cooled Engines 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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Sinclair Refining Co 38 Wisconsin Motor Co 


alone, a plan that mushroomed to 
total loans of $1,500,000 with losses of 
only $697; first to establish public 
secondary school farm laboratories, a 
they are now known, where the 
school furnished the land and live- 
stock, and students learned agricul- 
tural methods. 

In the conviction that concentration 
on purebred livestock is desirable, hi 
school farm laboratory, consisting at 
present of 180 acres, built up an out- 
standing foundation herd of purebred 
Guernsey dairy cattle, a procedure 
that has had an impact on many 
farmers of the county, as did his 
original plan of advocating purebred 
hogs back in 1919-20 

An outgrowth of this conviction is 
the Annual Invitational Purebred 
Guernsey Cattle Sale, ponsored by 
the Bakersfield High School Future 
Farmers of America Chapter, with 
Guernsey cattle breeders in Cali- 
fornia consigning some 40 to 50 head, 
and Future Farmers buying nearly 
75 percent of the stock. Anothe: 
“first” and unique sale of its kind is 
that of purebred hogs each February 

For years the Bakersfield FFA 
chapter was the largest in the nation. 
Its Father-Son and Mother-Son ban- 
quets, and annual booklet distributed 
to thousands of county farmers are 
deeply-rooted traditions 

Recipient of many high honors, 
Dickson has found time for service on 
the Kern County Board of Education, 
County YMCA and County Fair 
Boards, Community Chest, Rotary 
Club, and other groups. He is a con- 
structive force in agricultural educa- 
tion and community affairs.—George 
P. Couper. 


* 


4-H Boy Is Named 


“Turkey Boy of Year” 
4-H’er John N. Haigler, Jr., Mon- 


roe, N.C., was named winner of the 
first National Youth Achievement 
Award, presented by the National 
Turkey Federation at its eighth an- 


Shaking hands with John N. Haigler, Jr. 
National Youth Achievement Award win- 
ner, is H. C. Zindel, Michigan State Uni- 
versity poultry department head. At right 
is H. L. Shrader, extension poultry hus- 
bandman, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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nual convention and exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, January 
4-6. 

Haigler, now a poultry husbandry 
major at North Carolina State Col- 
lege, topped an impressive list of 
entrants from all parts of the country 
to be designated as “turkey boy of the 
year”. 

Among the prizes garnered by the 
young farmer were an all-expense- 
paid trip to this year’s convention, a 
$500 scholarship provided by Dr 
Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
la., and an engraved trophy. 

Haigler has an outstanding record 
of achievement in 4-H club and other 
youth activities. His first 4-H project 
with poultry was in 1949 when he 
started 1,000 turkeys. In 1950, he 
reared 2,500. Year by year his flocks 
expanded, hitting the 4,500 mark in 
1955. 

Income from these efforts, plus his 
ventures in corn, swine and chickens, 
is financing his education. 


* 
Honor Roll System 
Helps Ag Students 
@ PUT A BALL in the hands of a 


boy and you have a game; but 
putting study materials in his hands 
doesn’t mean you will have class. 

Since we know that we need good 
farmers, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of producing them. With this 
realization and the desire to produce 
them, we, as educational leaders, 
should constantly search for workable 
techniques that will bring about the 
end product that we are searching for 


Recognize Good Students 


There is one basic concept that | 
think all educational leaders share 
The youth who really excels in 
scholarships as well as physical activ- 
ities of the school today, is the youth 
that will be most capable for the task 
of leadership in his community and 
on his farm in the future. Because 
of this common belief then, we need 
to do something that will challenge 
the intellect of our better youth and 
hence prepare him for this farm 
leadership roll that he will inescapably 
have to assume. 

It was with this thought in mind, 
and because I have noted a lagging 
interest in other academic courses as 
well as the class portion of my voca- 
tional agriculture classes, that the 
idea of the honor roll system based 
on grade performances came to my 
mind. I pondered over this idea for 
over a year and concluded that in 
spite of its weaknesses it had some- 
thing about it that would improve 
attitudes of students and thus make 


EXPERIENCE... 


Waging war against grain infesting insects has been the challeng 
ing task of Douglas grain sanitation specialists for more than 


in solving the most difficult grain sanitation problems. This un 
rivaled knowledge, combined with extensive research in the 


{ forty years. As a result, Douglas has gained valuable experience 


Douglas laboratories, is yours to draw upon. Today, more than 

ever before, with new government grain sanitation code in opera : 
tion, this Douglas experience can often make the difference 4 
between a profit and a loss for America’s grain farmer and com 

mercial storage operators 


PRODUCTS... 


However, experience is only half the battle. Douglas also has the 
products for effective grain sanitation 
DOUGLAS TETRAKOTE® ... the new liquid grain pro 
tectant that stops infestation before it starts 
DOUGLAS TETRAFUME® . offers positive fumigation 
and grain conditioning for commercially stored grain 
DOUGLAS TETRAKIL® .. . for effective on-the-farm 
grain fumigation and for flat storage 
DOUGLAS SPECIAL MILL SPRAY a surface and 
space spray that protects the surface of stored grain from 
insect attack 
DOUGLAS FARM BIN SPRAY the active residual 
spray to rid empty bins of insect infestation 


Douglas has 16 mm color film 
FREE MOVIE ®& for showing, to interested 
AVAILABLE TO groups. “The Hungry Horde” vividly tells 

the story of insect infestation and how to 


HELP YOU PROMOTE conquer this menace. Also available with 


ly of educational! material 
GRAIN SANITATION! 


CHEMICAL COMPA 

torn ave © 
| 
DOUGLAS CHEMICAL CO., 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Mo 
(} I would like to use “The Hungry Horde.” Preferred showing date en | 
C) Send me ________ copies of literature on these Douglas products ; 
—~--- . | 
| 
Name 
Adress 
Town State 
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When crops need Boron 
... team up and 


Economize with 
Fertilizer 


For extra profits, team up with 

this popular agricultural-grade borax 
~— so rich in boron —so right for crops! 
This material, your most economical 
source of boron for agricultural use, 
is just right for Borating fertilizers or 
for direct applications. Choose from 
two grades in either coarse or fine mesh. 
“HIGH GRADE” contains 44% 
B2Osz (equivalent to 121% Borax). 
“REGULAR” contains 34% B2Os. 

It will pay you to investigate the 
economy of fertilizer borate — 

write for Bulletin PF-3 today! 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX COMSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 SHATTO PLACE + LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 


Alfalfa yellows and rosetting 
due to boron deficiency 


EXAMPLES OF 
BORON DEFICIENT 


LOW-COST 


EQUIVALENT 


OF BORAX 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” PACKAGE PRODUCTS 


is an enjoyable hobby. Pollinate 
our fruit and vegetable crops. 
your own delicious honey.  «! 
Send for free literature and cata- 
log today. See your Root Dealer 


for supplies. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 
Dept. 5005 MEDINA, OHIO 


AYRSHIRES 


CLOVER CREST ROBERTA breaks ALL-BREED 
4year-old, 2x 
M., 5.5%, 966 Fat, actuel 


AYRSHIRES bred for business. Cows that 
averege 


after year, under practical farm conditions. 


Write for Wereture or list of 
breeders 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
Box 4 


fat record with 


pounds of 4% milk, yeer 


neor you. 


Branden, Vermont 
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This is the honor roll board where vo-ag 
students are awarded stars for outstand- 
ing work in school. 


them better scholars 

It seems to me that too much is 
being done to get the larger percent- 
age of students through school and 
too little is being done to really chal- 
lenge the more intellectual students 
to do their best. Now I do not be- 
lieve that this is the trend only at 
Filley, Nebr., but it is the trend in 
many of our schools throughout the 
country. 

I grant that there have been well 
grounded objections to a publicized 
honor system due to the possible re- 
percussions that may be suffered 


| through humility of the less gifted 
| students. But, in spite of this fact, I 
| am convinced that some system of 


individual challenge is necessary to 
instill the desire for learning 


| Use Honor Roll System 


This is not necessarily confined to 
vocational agriculture, but in all 


| academic spheres of learning as well. 
| A student who does not do his best in 
| other courses of learning will also 


be limited in his agriculture work and 
later in his farming operations. 

This is the way the boys are rec- 
ognized on our three and one-half 
foot by four foot honor roll board 
The boys who received 80 percent or 


| above in three or more courses, other 


than vocational agriculture, will re- 


| ceive a silver star after his name each 


six weeks. The boy who receives an 
85 percent in vocational agriculture 


| each six weeks will receive a gold 
| star after his name 


Helps Improve Leadership 


While I realize that the honor roll 
system may not work in every school, 
I am gratified at the enthusiasm 
shown by certain individual students 
in our school. I believe it also has a 
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great part in the correlation of study- 
ing habits and contest results as well 
as improving leadership among the 
students. 

It seems to me that if we vocational 
agriculture teachers will continue in 
every way possible to recognize the 
kind and quality of work that other 
teachers are doing in their lines of 


endeavor, together we will produce | 


even better farmers than we have 
known to date.—Eugene A. Daniels, 
vo-ag teacher, Filley, Nebr 


County Ag Leaders 
Cooperate Together 
for Farmers’ Benefit 


@ THE WASHINGTON COUNTY, | 


Wisconsin agriculture group con- 
sists of the four vo-ag teachers, coun- 
ty agricultural agent, 4-H club agent, 


and the County Superintendent of | 


schools. Once each month the group 
gets together, rotating the meeting 
place among the homes of the mem- 
bers, to discuss common problems 
concerning the agriculture of the 
county. 


While the men meet in one group, | 


the wives visit, play cards, or even | 


do some sewing or knitting. 


Set Ag Goals 

One of the problems the ag group 
is confronted with is setting up goals 
that can be stressed as a unit with 


individual leaders in various parts of | 


the county who work with rural peo- 
ple. Some areas have different prob- 


Here is the Washington County Ag group 
meeting in the vog-ag room of the high 
school. (L-r) E. E. Skaliskey, county agri- 
cultural agent; Art Weiner, vo-ag instruc- 
tor, West Bend; N. C. Nicholson, vo-ag 
instructor, Hartford; Harry Sheski, Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools; Jack Chitt- | 


wood, vo-ag instructor, Slinger; Robert 
Stodola, county 4-H club agent, and Orville 
Behnke, vo-ag instructor, Kewaskum. 


lems. However, by talking over such 
problems and getting ideas from the 
others, better solutions are found. 
The county fair comes in for its 
share of discussion at these meetings. 
The Washington County Fair was at 
one time considered a 4-H club fair. 
After considerable discussion, the 


TOMATO YIELD 


with 


PHYGON-XL 


One Phygon-user* reports a tomato yield increase of from 107 to 584 
bushels per acre over a 3-year period. That’s just a sample of what you 
can expect when you include this remarkably inexpensive fungicide in a 


spray schedule. Result: many more market dollars with higher yields of 
higher grade tomatoes. 

Phygon -XL gives outstanding control of late blight and gray mold 
(botrytis). It is simple to apply, mixes effectively with the most commonly 
used fungicides and insecticides and does not affect odor or flavor of fruit 
*Florida 

Order Phygon-XL from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synkior, MH, Alanap, Ouraset 
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Don’t Let 
Strike Here 


A fine looking herd! But one swift outbreak of cholera could 


wipe them out 
year. 


You are right in urging farmers to play safe 
their pigs vaccinated against this killer. 
America’s worst swine destroyer. 


least expected 


and the owner’s hog profits for the entire 


y having 
Cholera iS still 
It often breaks out when 


even among the healthiest-looking pigs. 


Once it strikes, there is no cure. Vaccination is the only safe 


guard. 


You guide a farmer wisely, too, when you recommend that 


he have his vaccinating done by a veterinarian. 
narian knows just WHEN to vaccinate. 
of vaccination. 
It is truly sound advice 
the wisdom of anti-cholera vaccination, 
by a veterinarian, 


on the correct TYPE 
do it RIGHT. 


cle me pr yperly 


INSURE wireworms root worms, 
meggets, cut worms and grubs that reduce yields 
USING @renviar chemicals Aldrin, 
Heptachior 

SIMPLE TO USE ~ we mining Cheaper, 
more oltective than insecticide mintures 
Use os litle ounces per core 


write 


P UNDERGROUND 
CROP ROBBERS 


DRY CHEMICAL APPLICATOR 


FITS ALL PLANTERS. 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
AGRICULTURAL AUTHORITIS. 


The veteri 
He can best decide 
And he knows how to 
when you 
and of having it 


sugyest 


This message in the public interest sponsored 
by American Foundation for Animal Health 


E. s. GANDRUD ¢co., Inc. Owatonna 9, Minn. 


Menvlacturers of Gandy fertilizer Spreaders, Granvier 
Chemicel Applicators and Land Measuring Wheel 


Don't forget to order your free Helpful Booklets from the section found on page 69-72. 
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name was changed to the Washington 
County Fair with both 4-H and FFA 
emblems appearing on th« The 
fair is under the jurisdiction of the 
county agriculture committee who are 
members of the county board. 


covel 


All Leaders Help 


The county agent is the 
and general fair 


secretary 
with the 
club agent and vo-ag instructors as- 
sisting in the various departments. 
Farm tours and demonstrations are 
worked out by the group 


manager 


This helps 
to better coordinate activities of the 
extension workers and vo-ag depart- 
ments, thereby benefiting more peo- 
ple. There is definitely enough work 
for both and only by working closely 
together can a worthwhile 
be made effective 


program 


Schedule Social Events 
The 


social side. 


also has its 
members to 


monthly meeting 
This enables 
better acquainted with each 
Occasionally th 
some good eating place in the area 
and on other friendly 
game of cards takes care of any idle 
moments. 

The group meets on a Saturday 
night most of the time. With the 
heavy schedule of activities, Saturday 
night was found to be better than al- 
most any other night in the week. 
We do not have any officers. The 
host more or less acts as chairman for 
that particular meeting 

All in all this system has proved to 
be quite satisfactory.—Neal C. Nichol- 
son, vo-ag instructor, Hartford, Wis 


become 


other. group eats at 


occasion a 


Make A Breeze 


Where 


frost threatens, this 
machine is rapidly gaining favor. 
In addition, nurserymen are find- 
ing them useful. One machine 
protects up to 20 acres of citrus, 
40 in vineyards. It is made by 
the National Frost Protection 
Company, Glendale, Calif. Write 
to them for more information. 
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Leader’s Enthusiasm Sells 
Value of Land Judging 


Fifteen years ago, there was born 
in Oklahoma a land-judging pro- 
gram. It has swept across the nation 
like a wild prairie fire, extending its 
influence into 37 states and several 
foreign countries. 

It is a novel, interesting, and effec- 
tive way of teaching people things 
they should know about the soil. The 
field is the classroom, the soil is the 
textbook, and the whole state is the 
campus. 


Program Proves Value 


Extension soil conservationist Edd 
Roberts is the man who has carried 
the land judging program to every 
crossroads and hamlet in Oklahoma 
He has enthusiastically sold the pro- 
gram to every person who will listen 
to him extol its virtues. 


His efforts have paid off. A na- 
tional land judging school and contest, 
sponsored by an Oklahoma City radio 
station, was started five years ago in 
Oklahoma City, focusing national at- 
tention on the land judging work 


Another Oklahoman who has had a 
great deal to do with the development 
of this program is Harley A. Daniel, 
project supervisor at the Red Plains 
Conservation Experiment Station, 
Guthrie. Daniel and his associates 
have provided facilities for the land 
judging contest through the years 
They have helped it grow from a 
small contest in Guthrie 15 years ago 
to its present man-sized stature 


National Contest in May 


Come next May 3 and 4, the 5th 
national land judging school and con- 
test will be held out at the state fair- 
grounds in Oklahoma City. Roberts 
estimates 20 states and 5 to 10 foreign 
countries will be represented in this 
national contest. Agricultural agencies 
and business firms of the state’s 
capital city will sponsor the event, 
along with radio station WKY. 

The second national pasture and 
range judging school and contest will 
be held in conjunction with the land 
judging contest, with extension pas- 
ture specialist R. E. Chiles and ex- 
tension range specialist Clarence 
Bunch, in charge. There are five di- 
visions of the two contests, one each 
for 4-H, FFA, collegiates, women and 
girls, and men. 


May 3 will be devoted to training 
schools, to thoroughly familiarize 
leaders and others with the operations 
of the contest. On May 4, land judg- 
ing will be conducted in the forenoon, 
and range and pasture judging in the 
afternoon. 


How Niagara Helps You Win The Game of 


Crops and Robbers 


Give your row crop acres the best of protection with these exclusive 
NIAGARA formulations. Enjoy better yields. Always available fresh and 
in full toxic strength. See your local NIAGARA field man. 


C-O-C-S FUNGICIDE 


This natural copper fungicide 
is the old favorite dust or spray 
material for thousands of grow- 
ers. Effectively controls blight, 
mildew, leaf spot. 


NABAM SOLUTION 


An organic liquid, compatible 
with most insecticidal sprays. 
Controls many diseases, parti 
ularly early and late blight on 
potatoes, tomatoes, celery 


CHLORO IPC WEED KILLER 


A pre-emergence weed control 
material for snap and lima 
beans, lettuce, peas, onions, 
spinach and others. Post-emer- 
gence on onions, also. 


PYRENONE DUST 


A relatively non-toxic insecti 
cide for applic ation to vegetable 
crops where the use of materials 
such as DDT is not permitted, 


CHLORDANE DUST OR 
SPRAY 


One of the most effective insecti- 
cides known. Controls cut- 
worms, wire worms, grasshop- 
ers, Maggots, ear wigs, beetles, 
eaf miners and others. 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N.Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Flo., Wyoming, Ill, New Orleans, La., Ayer, Mass., 

Harlingen, Tex., Pecos, Tex., Yakima, Wash., Pine Bluff, Ark. Canadian tp 
Associate; NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY LTD., Burlington, Ontario | Mark 
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SOILFUME 
Apply 2 to 3 weeks before plant 
ing to rid the soil of pests such 


as nematodes and wire worms 
that attack vegetable root struc- 
tures and reatrict yields 


== 


By T. J. Wakeman 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ WHO SHOULD DO the farm shop 


chores? 


To many vo-ag teachers this has 
never been a question. The chores 
were considered a part of farm shop 
education. Some teachers do the shop 
chores because of a different point of 
view, or because they failed to dis- 
cuss the subject with their supervisors 
and the groups they are teaching. 


For convenience and to promote an 
early understanding among ourselves, 
let us consider chores to include the 
following: The simple maintenance 
and “house keeping” jobs that should 
be done in a farm shop throughout 
a day. 

As you know, there is a multitude 
of these jobs that would take several 
hours per day of the teacher's time. 
For a more complete understanding 
let us consider what should be done in 
just one section of shop activity. Tool 
fitting will be used for an example 


Simple Maintenance Jobs 

A. Grinders 

1, Are guards in place? 

2. Are tool rests 1/16” to %” from 
stones? 

3. Is stone too small for safe use? 

4. Is dresser near grinder and 
usable? 

5. Do stones need dressing? 

6. Does belt have correct tight- 
ness? 

7. Are extra stones near grinder? 

8. Are wrenches to change stones 


and adjust tool rests near 
grinder? 

9. Is the electric switch satisfac- 
tory? 

10. Is a measuring device near 
grinder? 


11. Is the grinder and bench free of 
grit and dirt? 
Are safety precautions posted? 


. Face Shields or Goggles 
Is there one for each grinder? 
Are shields clean and usable? 
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In Farm Shop, Who Should 
Do the Shop Chores? 


C. References 

1. Are jobs posted with references? 

2. Is one book per student avail- 
able near work section? 

3. Are appropriate drawings avail- 
able? 


D. Supplies Available Near Section 
of Work 

1, Oil Stones 

2. Oil 

3. Files 

4. Lump pumice 


E. General 

1. Are specimens of good jobs com- 
pleted, located in work area? 

2. Is floor clean? 

3. Are all items in place? 


On first thought the jobs listed 
above in toolfitting are too much in 
detail. Try to delete some of them. 
Which should come out of the list? 

If you will take a look at a tool 
cabinet, tool room, or tool panel with 
silhouettes painted behind each item, 


what do you detect? You will notice 
at once any item that is missing. A 
similar glance at the face shields, sup- 
plies, references, specimens of good 
work and the general neatness of the 
area will require a few more seconds 
The total time for this inspection 
would not be over 10 seconds 


Then multiply the number of work 
sections in your shop by 10 seconds 
each for the total time involved in an 
overall inspection. Now multiply that 
figure by the number of groups you 
teach each day and night. The total 
will not be more than 10 minutes 


That figure is correct provided you 
do not have to stop your quick inspec- 
tion tour of the shop to perform any 


of the simple maintenance and house- 
keeping jobs. 


Jobs Are Educational 


What jobs are listed in the example 
that a student should not do in his 
home farm shop, or in a school farm 


TOOL CABINET 


TOOL FITTING 
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SIMPLE .. PRACTICAL. - DURABLE 


9” Model A Precision Bench Lathe 
—12-speed drive, less electrical equip- 
ment, f.o.b. factory—-$427. Other 9” 
Lathes from $235. 


Light Ten Model A 

Precision Floor Lathe 

metal column base, underneath mo 
tor drive, less electrical equipment, 
f.o.b. factory $821. Other Light ‘Ten 
Lathes from $354. 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 


The simplicity of South Bend 9” and Light Ten Lathes have 

made them popular with both students and instructors. It 

opens the way to quick development of handling skill which 

means less work spoilage and student supervision. 

Their practical design provides safety features that reduce 
the possibility of student injuries or equipment damage : 
These precision lathes, constructed for industrial pro 

duction work, can withstand student usage with a minimum 

of maintenance. 


Mail the coupon for complete information on how you get more 


Exclusive Sofety Feature for your money in South Bend Machine Tools— in every way 


Only South Bend 9” and Light Ten 
Lathes with Underneath Motor Drive 


have this patented automatic safety SOUTH BEND LATHE, SOUTH BEND 22, IND. 


interlock which prevenis opening of 

gear guard “A” or headstock cover Send information on 9” Lathes, Light Ten Lathes, 
B ry belt tension lever “LL” is — 10” to 16-24” Engine and Toolroom Lathes Turret 
moved to position “R"’ which disen- Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill 


gages the motor drive ’ 
Presses, Pedestal Grinders. 
Nome 


Address 


Street City & State 
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Here’s the Big Book 
That Does a Big Job 


for COUNTY AGENTS 
and VO-AG TEACHERS 


THE DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 


(a 400-page reference volume supplemented by twice-monthly reports) 


From a Mississippi 
COUNTY AGENT 


“It has been most helpful for me 
to receive the Digest service from 
ou during the past year, and | 
velieve I have been of more help 
to my farmers because of it.” 


Find out why thousands of County 


From a Wisconsin 
VO-AG TEACHER 


“T have used your Digest for the 
past 6 years as a part of my ag 
work. It i 


for night classe 


classroom excellent 


al 


Agents and Vo-Ag 


Teachers read and rely on the DOANE AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST. We'll be glad to send you several current sample 


reports FREE, 


AGRICULTURAL 


Box 572 


5142 Deimar Bivd. 


DIGEST 


St. Louis 8, Mo. 


10° THTING ARBOR SAW 


Additione! to round out your 
woodworking needs VARIABLE SPEED LATHE—BELT 
AMD DISC SURFACING MACHINES — SPINDLE 
SHAPERS —NEW HP RADIAL SAW—JIG SAWS 
SINGLE AND MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILL 
PRESSES, Bench ond Floor Models-COMPLETE LINE 
Of MOTORS, TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES. 


they’re 
“teacher's 


pets” 


LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 
Variable Speed 
16” BAND SAW 


LIGHT -HEAVYWEIGHT 


THESE LIGHT- HEAVYWEIGHT S 


are made to order for School Shops 


Built to highest industrial standards, every 
one of these LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS 
gives the “feel” of sturdy, factory-type 
production equipment... plusall the 
accuracy, range, capacity and ecase-of- 
operation that help you do a better teach- 
ing job. LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHTS are 
“safety-engineered™, include all the extra 
safety features required in today's teaching 
techniques. They're your most practical 
school shop investment. 

Write us for free Bulletins and Teaching 
Aids. For quicker action, check the tele- 
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phone directory for your nearby Walker- 
Turner Distributor. He's most capable, 
factory-trained, and thoroughly experi- 
enced to help you with your shop equip- 
ment problems. Call him — today. 


WALKER-TURNER 


* DIVISION «+ 
KEARNEY AND TRECKER CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELO, 
PRESSES ~ Mend and Powe, 
© Wood and Metal Cutting BAND SAWS 
THTING ARBOR SAWS © RADIAL SAWS © JIG SAWS «¢ 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS © JOINTERS © BELT 
ANDO DISC SUBFACERS © FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


feed * BADIAL 


| rather 


| problems courses, 


| 


he goes t 
very many will be the answe: 
Isn’t it true that most of the jobs 
listed are a part of a student’s educa- 
tion? In addition to listed in 
toolfitting as an example, who should 
perform the 
jobs such as, closing windows 
after the last sweeping the 
floors, dusting the equipment, banking 
the fires (if used), and 
placing pieces of unused metal and 
wood in storage racks ? Should 
this be a part of the shop education? 
Or should the teacher do the jobs? 


shop before Not 


those 


overall housekeeping 


the 
class, 
stoves 


are 


et 


Ask the Students 
Why not ask the group you teach 


who should do these chores? Ask 
them when and where should this 
part of their shop education begin 
They will say now—right here in 
school 

Establish a “Gentlemen’s Agree- 


ment” with them. The 
help formulate a self-p 
the shop and 
should insist that this be 
to the Nth degree 
Compensate 


ill agree to 
opelled edu- 
cational plan for you 


carried out 


tudents by 
spending your time planning for more 
effective 


your 


teaching and _ supervision 
Ac- 
as a real 


rather than a 
for 


than doing dail chores 
cept the problem of chor« 
educational opportunit 
time and 


End 


energy cor ime? you 


book review 


Range and Pasture Book 
Authors of this book are Roy L. Don- 


ahue, University of New Hampshire; 
L. I. Jones, representative, Federal 
Extension Service; and Everett F. 


Evans, National Resources Consultant. 
It is published by Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
price of $5.60. 

Here is the most recent authentic 
information on grasses, grassland man- 
agement, and the interrelationship of 
climate, soil, vegetation, and land use. 
General enough to have a wide appeal, 
this text is yet specific enough to have 
much practical value. 

You will find that it carefully inte- 
grates regional and national material. 
Giving up-to-date account of the na- 
tional grassland program, the authors 
look ahead to suggest ways to meet the 
food and fiber needs of a growing world 
population. 

The book is designed as a basic text 
in vo-ag, general agriculture, and vet- 
erans’ training courses. It will also be 
useful as a reference for general sci- 
ence, biology, geography, American 
and for conserva- 
tion units in all subjects 

Teaching and learning aids in the 
book consist of chapter-end questions 
for discussion. 


hook review 


and sells for a 
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Stilbestrol Saves Feed 


ture 
feeding tests with stilbestro! at the 
Agricultural Research Center, 
ville, indicate that this chemical, 
in approved amounts in finishing ra- 
tions for beef cattle, can save feed but 
does not shorten the time required to 
give steers the desired degree of fat- 
ness. Even though feeding time 
cut, research shows that the drug im- 
proves the daily rate of gain in cattle 
permitting substantial savings in the 
amount of feed required for finishing 


Clip Lambs in Summer 

Workers at the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station indicate that 
lambs clipped in July 
gains and graded higher 
clipped lambs. 
cates that the 
can be increased with 
mental 
and decreased with high temperature 
during winter 


The U. S. Department of 


reports that results of 


made 
than 
Their 
semen quality of 
low 


temperature during 


IDEAS that WORK—— 


Distribute Material This 
Way 


Most vo-ag departments receive 
a generous supply of free informa- 
tion but often under three 
of each. I always file at least one 
copy of the publications under 
subject matter heading. But, I did 
not know what to do with the 
extra copies, storage space being 
at a premium, and fairness to all 
students important. 

Recently I found a way to dis- 
tribute the limited supplies to the 
students who really wanted them 
without hurting the feelings of the 
other boys. 

I made a sign reading, “Mate- 
rial You May Have!”, and placed 
it over a long wire hook on the 
bulletin board. On the hook I hang 
all these extra publications, which 
have previously been punched to 
hang. 

The boys look over the material 
in their free time and take what 
they like. I believe this is a fair 
way to handle the distribution and 
also find that it stimulates interest 
in many items. Often I have had to 


copies 


reorder copies of some publica- 
tions because Johnny  beea 
interested in the information 


Jimmy had, or vice versa. It takes 
very littl of my time does 
the job well.—Lawrence P. Bohl, 


vo-ag instructor, Joliet, Mont. 


that works? 
will pay a 


Do you have an idea 
Better Farming Methods 


minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or 


teaching that you have 
used successfully in YOUR worl 
with FFA, 4-H, or farmers 


Agi icul- 


recent 


Belts- 


used 


is not 


faste! 
non- 
work also indi- 
rams 
environ- 


Surmmet! 


Perfect Protection 
for unattended engines 


Features that 
speak for themselves 


Automatically shuts off engines be- 


fore oil pressure drops too low 


before water jacket temperatures Easily installed on any engin 


rise too high. This completely 


Completely automatic tays on 


guard ‘round the clock 


dependable — rugged — long lived 


panel gives the protection every Compact only 12” long, 5%” wide 
unattended engine needs. Guards 2%” deep 

against burned bearings, frozen steel case with hammered aluminum 
pistons, costly failures. Ideal for finish 

irt igation equipment oil rigs, sump Weatherproof, tamperproof all ad 


justments, wiring under cove 


pumps — any unattended engine. 


See your dealer or write 


fill] STEWART- WARNER 


Instrument Division, Dept. NN-46 
1840 West 14, Illinois 


aor PROOF’ TOOLS 


PROVED BEST FOR TEACHING 


These chisels are sturdy “Boy-Proof” free 
performance in school shops. One-piece alloy steel blade and 
shank extend almost through the handle. Tough plastic handle 
assembled to blade —. will not come loose. Steel cap on handle 
transmits hammer blow directly to cutting edge of blade. Spec 
ify Chisel No. 40 for longer grinding life. Write for Catalog 
No. 34, Educational Dept., Stanley Tools, 144 Elm St, 
Britain, Conn 


No. 40 — 4/4" Blade — 
Sizes 4" to 2” 
THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY 
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New 


No. 50 — 3'4” 


Sizes 


Blade 
to 2” 
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By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


How Poor the Farmer? 


Agricultural income may be 
down—but it is not on the verge 
of disaster. Farmers may be 
feeling the pinch—but they are 
not on the edge of bankruptcy. 

Some farmers have gone 
broke, others will. But can you 
name any industry where people 
go into business for themselves 
that some of them don't fall by 
the wayside? 

Amid all this din and noise 
over the farm problem by those 
who would act the role of savior, 
one pitiful fact remains: /t is a 
sad commentary on our intelli- 
gence and our great agricultural 
industry that we have allowed 
the farmer to become a mere 
political pawn in a game played 
primarily by those who have a 
selfish interest in the outcome. 

First of all, who is the farmer? 
Primarily he is a businessman. 
He is not much different from 
his friends and neighbors who 
run the local grocery, furniture, 
clothing, or other community 
store. 

Let’s compare them for a 
moment, 

Perhaps one basic difference 
is the fact that these other busi- 
nessmen compete directly with 
others in their field on a product 
basis. They buy and sell essen- 
tially the same items in many 
instances, and make their profit 
by better merchandising, greater 
efficiency, and volume. 

The farmer, on the other hand, 
competes almost entirely in his 
field on an efficiency basis. He 
stakes his profit on the fact that 
he can produce better than 
others at a lower cost per unit, 
and thereby profit at the market. 
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The end result is that both 
must rely on efficiency of opera- 
tion to give them the profit they 
need. 

But what happens in farm- 
ing? In this business every 
effort is made to keep the in- 
efficient producer still operating. 
And who do we penalize? The 
good, efficient, progressive 
farmer. 

These “friends” and “wise 
counselors” offer the farmer 
everything from high supports, 
to cheap money, to government 
aid, and what have you. 

And his counterpart, the small 
businessman? When he fails, he 
passes from the scene with hard- 
ly a ripple. He becomes a victim 
of his own inefficiency, and seeks 
a living elsewhere. 

I can’t recall a subsidy for an 
inefficient groceryman. I can’t 
recall frequent and periodic out- 
bursts of oratorical fire echoing 
in the halls of Congress over the 
plight of such a man. 


Isn’t it about time we recog- 
nized the fact that one of the 
basic problems facing agriculture 
is that of too many farmers? 

Such a statement inhuman? 
Not at all! Many of them would 
be happier and better off finan- 
cially in other occupations. 
Would anyone argue the fact 
that we should have as many 
other small businesses, such as 
grocery stores, as we once had? 

Isn’t it about time that we 
recognize that we may have been 
doing the farmer an injustice 
through our efforts to be con- 
cerned about his every welfare? 

Let’s face it. No one would 
advocate taking all supports 
away. No one would forget about 
the farmer and not be concerned 
with short-term measures in 
time of need. No one would cut 
him adrift and let him complete- 
ly shift about at the mercy of 
all other businesses. 

But let’s recognize that in 
common with all others who risk 
their capital, time, and labor in 
private business, the farmer has 
good and bad years. He goes 
broke, and he makes money. 

Let’s be leaders enough to rec- 
ognize the fact that the farm 
problem today has become more 
political than agricultural. It 
has its roots, not in the over-all 
welfare of the farmer, but in the 
pot of politics. 

Then let’s be leaders enough 
to admit this fact and concern 
ourselves with correcting it. 

The end result will be greater 
benefits to the farmer and the 
industry of agriculture. 
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Surge has no trouble with risers because 
somebody around here was smart enough 
to write this set of words more than four 
years ago: 


“Finally: — Do NOT install a pipeline 
with a riser, as that almost certainly 
will lead to trouble... it always has 
... it seems to us that it always will. 
If there is just no possible way to in- 
stall the line without a riser, then 
don’t sell or install 


They have had a prominent place in the 
Surge Instruction Book since that time. 


If you have use for extra copies of this booklet 
please ask for them. Be sure to include your 
name and address. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street + Chicago 23, Ill 


Copyright 1956 BABSON BROS. Co 


ATLANTA * HOUSTON * KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS * SACRAMENTO ® SEATTLE * SYRACUSE * TORONTO 
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